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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


prevented the war correspondents and indeed the 
generals engaged from giving any general report of the 
progress of the campaign. The Japanese fleet, princi- 
pally engaged no doubt in supporting the landing of 
troops, has scarcely been heard of, though there was a 
report of the bombarding of Port Arthur on the 24th 
and two days later Admiral Alexeieff telegraphed to the 
Tsar that after a bombardment with gunboats another 
attempt to block the harbour with mines was made 
during the night. Last week’s repgrt of the loss of the 
Russian cruiser Bogatyr off Vladivostok has been con- 
firmed. The vessel went on the rocks and was blown 
up by the Russians themselves. We have no other 
authoritative news of the movements of Admiral 
Skrydloff though his squadron is reported to have been 
seen some distance from the harbour. 


In spite of much advertised accounts of the storming 
and capture of Kinchau by the Japanese, the land cam- 
paign has not greatly advanced. On the eastern side 
the Japanese have strengthened their position at 
Feng-wang-chenn where they are still concentrating 
troops preparatory to the general advance, but no 
forward movement has yet begun. The Russians 
estimate the number of troops there at 30,000 infantry, 
2000 cavalry, and 36 field-guns. A similar concentra- 
tion is proceeding further west. The landing of troops 


for some days, and the many accounts of battles 
in the south seem to have no other origin than 
the gradual extension of the Japanese advance 


Russian and Chinese sources of information it may 
be inferred that General Oku, whose head-quarters are 
paee at Port Adams, has a large and well-equipped 
orce with him, but the supposition that a considerable 
landing has taken place in the neighbourhood of Kai- 
ping seems to have no foundation. Dalny may be ex- 
pected to fall at any time and may be evacuated and 
destroyed by the Russians as they withdraw. Port 
Arthur itself is of course completely isolated on the 
land side but so far there has been found small difficulty 
in getting Chinese junks supplied with food to run the 
blockade. 


It is to be hoped, if it is not expected, that the alarm. 


caused by the mines floating at random from the 
_ neighbourhood of Port Arthur will cause an inter- 
/ national agreement to exclude these weapons from. 
_ warfare. These derelict explosives have been seen in 


the gulf of Pechili and in the neighbourhood of Wei-hai- 


wai, and the current that flows from the gulf may carry 


: - | them a thousand miles into the centre stream o 
_'The wide distribution of operations in the Far East has | 


ocean 
traffic where they may send to the bottom without 


_ sign of the catastrophe any neutral ship. The American 


| convention. 


naval attachés in their zeal for alertness have already 
begun an inquiry, but an inquiry is in the circumstances 
of no practical use. It is known that the mines,are at 
large. Whether they are Japanese or Russian mines, or 
both, can hardly be solved: nor does it much matter. 
Both nations have laid mines and any contact mine is 
liable to get loose in bad weather. The question is one 
for cabinets and lawyers rather than naval attachés! and 
should be settled as soon as possiblefat some Geneva 

Fen 
The Tibetans are displaying. unexpected energy and 
resource in their opposition to the British Expedition. 
They also appear to have procured better arms and a 
superior directing intelligence—both probably of foreign 
origin. Their numbers are limited by the sparseness of 
the population and by the absence of any popular sup- 
port to the hostile action which is exclusively the work 
of the small hierarchy at Lhasa, inspired by outside influ- 
ences. Obviously our strategy should be to encourage 
the collection of as large a Tibetan army as possible at 
Gyantse and force a decisive action close to our base. 
This will clear the way for an advance to Lhasa and 
facilitate the occupation of the forbidden city.” The 
assemblage therefore of Tibet forces at Gyantse is the 


| i ! _ best news we could receive if the Lamas really mean 
at Pi-tsze-wo and Tai-ku-shan has been continuous | 


fighting. The military position, however it is taken, 


| need not cause any anxiety. The difficulties to be 


_ anticipated are rather of a political character. 


If the 


_ Dalai Lama should adopt Fabian tactics, leaving Lhasa 
detachments as more troops are landed. Both from — 


when our troops approach it, he may necessitate a cam- 


| paign on a larger and more protracted scale, as the 


present expedition can scarcely remain through the 
winter in military occupation of so distant a place. The 
alternative would apparently be to occupy the country 
up to Gyantse and there meet the Lama with his” own 
methods. 


The admirable account of the internal politics of Tibet, 
sent by the ‘‘ Times” correspondent, accents the neces- 
sity of the advance on Lhasa. The only unexplained 
feature of the situation is the apparent hostility of the 
Chinese representative. The series of communications . 
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with Russia chiefly organised by Dorjieff, the Tibetan ex- 
Professor of Metaphysics, committed the Dalai Lama to 
a pro-Russian policy. The suggestion that the Dalai 
Lama was induced to hope that he might convert the 
Tsar to the true religion sounds too fine drawn to be the 
true spring of action, but it has been long known that 
the spiritual leaders, having lost faith in China, have 
been confirmed, ever since the mission of Russia in 1898, 
in the policy of seeking a spiritual protector in the Tsar. 
Dorjieff has made himself in fact as in name a sort of 
i Russian agent and that the negotiations had not reached 
; the point of a more precise treaty before the treaties with 
this country were flouted was not his fault. His zeal 
seems to have exceeded both that of the Russians and 


a of the Lamas. 

a Nothing worth indignation occurred at the Boer Con- 
gress. If we look upon the Boers as naturally “in 
$ opposition ”’ we must regard the list of grievances paraded 


at the Congress as by no means excessive. The plea 

against Chinese labour was as milk and water to the 
: words, for example, of the Bishop of Hereford, whose 
opinion, by the way, on General Botha’s proposal to split 
up the native locations would be worth hearing. Nor 
q can one object to the proposal to make the Congress a 
Y centre of organisation for Boer opinion. It is as well 
that grievances should be expressed, and it is likely that 
the expression of them willhelp to keep the Government 
and the country up to the mark. The one serious 
contention is concerned with instruction in the taal 
in the schools, and our Government’s view was expressed 
with too great distinctness in the terms of peace to allow 
of any further surrender. ‘‘ The Dutch language will be 
taught in the public schools where the parents of the 
children desire it;’’ and allotment of five hours a week 
for this instruction was more than generous. Peaceable- 
ness and two official languages cannot exist together. 


quite the old patriarchal manner, and his assumption of 


have disturbed the “excellent impression ’’—a phrase 
stereotyped by special correspondents — which his 
| speech produced. He had not perhaps much to do but 
. extend a benevolent promise that any complaint would 
q receive the best attention of the Government. 


After the Congress Sir Arthur Lawley met the Boers in | 


the actual chair used by Mr. Kruger does not seem to | 


It is. 


possible no doubt that the Boers are organising a | 


nationalist sentiment with a dangerous degree of energy. 
General De La Rey is said to have restored the enthusiasm 
of patriotic sentiment, and some fuss has been made 
over the recantation of a national scout. There is a 
suggestion of a Transvaal Bond to work with the Cape 


Bond. But if the worst view of the situation were the | 


| right one, nothing has been said at the Congress which 
. demands anything but a courteous reception. It is 
| more important to know that a thousand Chinese coolies 
have been already despatched from Hong Kong. All 

that we hear of them is that they are “jubilant” at 
: their prospects. The state of their feelings does not 

quite square with the slavery theory, and even their most 
. pronounced enemies in this country now confess, in com- 


ments on their departure, that “‘the stubborn South | 


African feeling” will not allow white men to do the 
work that has been done by the blacks. 
existence of that feeling, stronger in Boers than in 
Europeans, that makes the Chinaman a necessity. 


At the end of last week Mr. Perdicaris, an American. 
and his stepson Mr. Varley, an English subject, were 
captured by Moorish brigands and negotiations for their 
release are in progress. 
outside Tangiers, was surrounded by 150 men, who met 
with no resistance. The first news was sent by the 
‘Times ”’ correspondent who was captured by the very 
same brigand a year ago. There is something of “le 
roi des montagnes”’ in Raisuli’s methods. He at once 
opened communications with the proper authorities for 
the release of the prisoners and has allowed Mr. Perdi- 
caris to send letters. The optimism expressed in them 
suggested their captor was present at the composition, 
though we have small doubt that if the Sultan agrees 
with his demands, which include a complete withdrawal 
of troops now engaged in attacking brigands, the pri- 
soners will be sent back unharmed. But the very fact 


It is the | 


Their house, only three miles | 


that Raisuli is enabled to treat in this monarchical 
manner is even a better proof than the ease of the 
capture that some stronger hand than the Sultan’s 
is necessary to ensure the safety of residents in Morocco, 
The incident lends a handle to “ pacific penetration ”’. 


M. Loubet, who has been delivering speeches at 
Arras, made a quaint reference to the fiscal cam- 
paign in England. He told a deputation who expressed 
fears of an alteration in the Customs that in France the 
quarrel between Protectionists and Free Traders had 
died out altogether since a Protectionist policy had 
been adopted. He added in a sort of aside that this 
was not the case in “an allied and friendly nation” 
where a change to protection—‘ perhaps not to the ad- 
vantage of France ’’—was being meditated. It is quite 
clear that M. Loubet, at any rate, as the looker on, 
believes that Free Trade is a wholly altruistic policy. 
He asserted in another speech that France could oaks 
ensure peace and prosperity for herself by making her 
citizens fit to fight. It is not a fanciful analogy that on 
the same principle commercial attacks can only be kept 
off by keeping in evidence full powers of retaliation. 


The President’s visit to the Quirinal and the speeches 
he made have had their expected issue, though the visit 
was the occasion not the cause of the quarrel. The 
Pope made his protest in terms and the French Govern- 
ment after inquiring officially if the Pontifical note of 
May 17, which first appeared in a Paris paper, had been 


Oe Bt 


sent to foreign governments decided to withdraw fo 
their ambassador. M. Nisard left the Vatican on li 
Saturday last, and Friday was fixed for making a full sy 
statement in the Chamber. M. Delcassé, to whom of 
naturally falls the duty of giving the history of the affair = 
and reading the correspondence, must have regretted B 
| that on such a delicate occasion he was to be followed by = 
_a Premier who never even in the conduct of his cam- A 
paign against religious associations had so complete a sil 
scope for exposing his clumsy intolerance. The dispute m 
concerns all nations and it will be wholly regrettable if te 
any extravagance of language prevents any clearer sh 
definition of the Pope’s conception of the fiction of th 
temporal power. 
Mr. Roosevelt's best friends seem far from gratified = 
at his latest outburst, and when Mr. Smalley lectures 
““Strenuous Theodore’’, we may conclude with safety Ve 
that he has done something injudicious. On _ the co 
second anniversary of ‘Cuban Liberty”’ (liberty analo- m 
gous to that of a dog on a limited length of chain), the we 
President of the United States took the occasion to sec 
deliver an admonition to South America. “ Any th 
country’, he informed that continent, ‘‘whose people pe 
conduct themselves well can count upon our hearty m 
friendliness’, but ‘“‘ brutal wrong-doing or impotence, Te] 
which results in the general loosening of the ties of in 
civilised society, may finallyjrequire intervention by some gre 
civilised nation, and in the Western Hemisphere the pe 
United States cannot ignore this duty”. Good conduct aff 
was further defined as ** acting with decency in industrial wo 
and political matters, keeping order and paying their Teg 
obligations ”’. scl 
ma 
This, of course, means that the United States claim po 
| the right to interfere, as a State, in South American off 
affairs whenever they think fit, and whether or no their ’ 
own interests are actually involved. ‘‘Such a proceed- gre 
ing’, says the “Evening Post” of New York, “is the 
unknown to International Law’”’. That is true enough, the 
but, as we have always insisted, the Monroe Doctrine the 
never is, was, or could be “international law”’, and that ope 
contention was recently enforced by Mr. Root. It will cip 
be a serious thing, as M. Elvray points out in the gra 
“Temps”, if America endorses Mr. Roosevelt’s head- the 
strong pronouncement. Europe must resist such a con- for 
summation at all costs, but incidentally we rejoice at this 0-1 
clear demonstration that the Monroe Doctrine to-day has tur 
no connection with national rights of any kind, but is a bus 
simple expression of the determination of a particular The 
State to control weaker peoples by force, if necessary for co- 
its own purposes. This kind of intervention is univers- sha 
ally described as “‘a duty’’, but it always ends one t> 
way—not to the intervener’s loss. wh 


q 
| 
| 
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Queen Victoria’s birthday has been observed with real 
affection for many years in all the Colonies. 


a little brisk French colony in a remote Canadian village | 
_ There is a touch now added to this English clause, which 


at this date and found both peoples talking of the Queen 
with a sort of filial reverence as the mother of the 
Empire. Now May 24 is apparently to be called Empire 
Day and was this year celebrated under the patronage 
of the League of Empire, for the first time in London. 
The Canadian Parliament adjourned in honour of the 
day. Lord Meath said a great many pretty things in 
favour of the celebration and was precise in all avoid- 
ance of the word Empire as a stage property. It is 
right enough that the Empire should have its proper day 
and perhaps May 24, as already a great day in the 
Colonies, was the best to select. Nevertheless one may 
regret a little that ‘‘ the Queen’s birthday” with the 
sentiment attached to it is now swallowed up in Empire 
Day. The Canadian habitants at any rate will still find 
their affection go out to the earlier title. 


The first International Cotton Congress met at Zurich 
this week, and the representatives of the various countries 
interested in the cotton industry have reviewed from 
their different standpoints the situation brought about 
by the recent corner. The upshot is the adoption of a 
resolution which bears eloquent witness to the European 
sense of a common danger arising out of the American 
propensity to gamble in futures. Nothing but such 
samen as those of Mr. Sully and his friends would 

ave brought European competitors to a common plat- 
form and a decision to protect their interests by estab- 
lishing a permanent international organisation. So far 
as concerns American corners the resolution is deserving 
of British support. But we scent here the cosmopolitan 
incubus which is the despair of all who would make the 
British Empire self-dependent in cotton and other 
matters. Mr. Atkins, of the British Cotton-growing 
Association, in a valuable paper showed the cotton pos- 
sibilities of the Empire. Time and reasonable encourage- 
ment only are necessary to place Lancashire beyond the 
reach of American gamblers. No international compact 
should be entered into which would tie the hands of either 
the tariff reformers or of the cotton industry itself. Little 
good will come of any arrangement which saves Lan- 
cashire from America only to hand her over bound hand 
and foot to European rivals. 


The Royal Commission’s report on the Militia and 
Volunteers carries us one step further on the road to 
compulsion. They think that, for the Militia, six 
months in the first year and an annual training of six 
weeks afterwards is the minimum compatible with 
securing efficiency. 
they lay down that they should not be put to ex- 
pense as regards military service; and should be 
managed by a separate department, which should 
teport direct to the Army Council. Fourteen days’ train- 
ing with adequate allowances should be permitted ; and 
ground and ranges should be provided at the public ex- 
pense. Looking at the whole question, they rightly 
affirm that, even with extended training, the auxiliaries 
would not be fit to take the field without a stiffening of 
tegulars, which indicates the policy of the army corps 
scheme, and condemns Mr. Balfour's. Finally they 
maintain that, unless practically the whole able-bodied 
population are trained to arms under highly educated 
officers, the home defence army cannot be efficient. 


The address of the President of the Co-operative Con- 


gress had the usual satisfactory theme of the success of | 


the distributive and retail societies. It is often said that 
they make their dividends by charging higher prices 
than retail traders; but there are more benefits in co- 
Operation than low prices. Co-operators ought on prin- 
ciple to object to credit, but apparently they have to 
grant it very largely to compete with retail traders ; 


they help to perpetuate a system which is worse almost | 


the working classes than for others. Two efforts at 
¢o-operation so far have not been successful; manufac- 
turing and land-owning. They probably require more 
business ability than co-operators have at their disposal. 
Congress however passed a resolution in favour of 
mane farming and has decided that a scheme 
shall be prepared for a co-operative land-owning society 
t> buy land to be let to small holders who shall live 
wholly by labour on it. 


In dealing with the Volunteers | 


It is at least pleasant to see that in the new 


We visited | elementary code, which is to come into force in August, 


Mr. Morant puts the teaching of English very high up. 


goes to our hearts or rather to our ears; teaching the 
children their own language is to include “correct 
pronunciation.’’ What a delicious dream, the hapless h 
coming to its own again, neither cut nor exasperated ; 
the Cockney twang made the music of pure accent; all 
the clipping and mangling of innocent words, with its 
inevitable turn of insolence, clean gone. London life 
will be lightened of half its terror. But who is to teach 
the teacher ? Or the alderman, when he goes round the 
school ? 


Very little that was strictly scientific was said at 
Tuesday’s reception of the delegates of the learned 
societies of the nations. The idea of the co-operation of 
the academies, which was promulgated three years ago 
in Paris, is to organise science in its application to the 
wider issues; and it is hoped that by condensing the 
influence of scientific men—who perhaps are more than 
others used to the cosmopolitan standpoint—valuable 
work may be to influence governments towards, for 
example, the peace of the world and the universality of 
justice. There was some unscientific exaggeration. Sir 
William Huggins, speaking as president, claimed that 
only scientific men were free. He may remember that 
art has been known to make this claim as well as science. 
“The rest may reason and welcome; ’tis we musicians 
know,” said Abt Vogler. Lord Goschen, who spoke next, 
was of opinion that physical science might wrest all 
nature’s secrets. Newton with his pebbles on the sea- 
shore made a wiser and more humble claim. However 
in the beneficent width of the idea underlying this asso- 
ciation of academies there is no exaggeration and the 
representative nature of the guests of the royal societies 
is a satisfactory symptom of the belief among men of 
science in the co-operation of intellect. 


An edifying disquisition might be provoked by the 
comparative culture of anniversaries. The French 
celebrate the painful associations of the 14th of July, 
some Italians throw up their bonnets on the 2oth of 
September, and Yankees make merry upon a date which 
we prefer to forget. In this country we do not make 
the most of the opportunities provided by a glorious 
history. It is true that we don primroses once a year 
in honour of a transcendent statesmen who consigned 
them to salad and who has been relegated to the dead 
by the present premier. But how many of us will sport 
an oak to-morrow in blithe memory of the Restoration ? 
Every friend of Church and Crown must rejoice to re- 
collect the termination of a period of violence to both, 
but unfortunately many do not now deem it worth 
their while to emphasise events prior to their own 
personal acquaintance. A generation ago it was a re- 
cognised privilege to pinch all oakless persons on Royal 
Oak Day, and we believe that salutary consequences 
would ensue from a revival of the practice. Sentiment 
may be out of date but Toryism will be the loser by the 
neglect thereof. 


A meeting is to be held at the rooms of the Society of 
Antiquaries on Tuesday to establish a ‘Canterbury 
and York Society”’ for the publication, it may be pre- 
servation, of the contents of the Episcopal Registers and 
other Diocesan records. The “ Bishop’s registers’ are 
as valuable for their illustration of church history as at 
present they are hard to get at: and since even the most 
valuable are not duplicated they are at the mercy of any 
accident of fire. Many of the registers begin in the 
thirteenth century and it is astonishing that these mines 
of local information, invaluable to antiquarian topo- 
graphical and genealogical inquiry, should have been 

ractically shut up. If only a hundred subscribers are 
ieand the Society will be formed and the work begun as 
soon as possible. 


A year ago we expressed our regret that the *‘ Pilot” 
had ceased to exist. After a longer knowledge the 
regrets are increased, and we fear that this time the 
animation is indefinitely suspended. It cannot but be a 
good thing that a Review of unswerving conviction and 
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high culture should exist; and we telieve in Dr. 
Lathbury’s favourite thesis, that each paper with a 
distinct individuality makes its cwn readers, without any 
considerable subtraction frcm the readers: of ccn- 
temporary reviews. “Which paper do you hcre to cut 
out?” was a questicn often put to Dr. Lathbury, and 
always treated as it deserved. But a weekly review is a 
plant that needs meny years to strike rcot, and just as 
the ‘ Pilot” was taking hold it was disturbed by the 
fiscal ccntroversy. Dr. Lathbury’s convictions forced 
him to the Free Trade point of view, and the circulation 
began to fall frem that point. 


The trade circular is really teccming a grave incon- 
venience to a great numter of recple. Why should our 
letter boxes te bulged out by matter which we have not 
asked for and do not want, and cur ears te assailed by 
the dcuble knock of the postman frcm morning till night, 
simply tecause mine exploiters, whiskey and _ biscuit 
makers, milliners and enterprising newsparers are intent 
to push their wares at us? It is all very fine to say that 
youcan fut the circulars into the waste-paper basket or 
the fire and trouble no more atout them. You 
cannot safely co so until ycu have opened the 
envelopes, and assured yourself that they do not 
contain genuine ard imyertant correspondence. It has 
teccme very hard, practically impcssible, to recognise a 
trade ierale by the envelcre. The mark of origin 
is carefully suppressed in very many cases. The tell- 
tale halffenny stamp is hardly ever used by the scientific 
advertiser. He has the audacity scmetimes to write 
“private” or “ please forward if away ” on the envelope. 
It is time the Pcst Cffce put a stop to the disccmfiture 
of the public in this matter. Every trade ccmmunica- 
tion of the kird cvght to carry its mark of origin. 
“Circular” shculd te printed in large type on the 
envelope and the y¢cstmen shculd te given orders not 
to ring or kncck when they Celiver these things. 


The average citizen is fcrtunate ifin a single day he has 
to open cnly two or three circulars. Thursday appeared 
to be a red-letter day. It brought toscme only two 
circulars. One related to a “ Remnants and Odcmen”’ 
sale, urgirg us to buy without delay “‘ mcdel coats, sacque 
backs, in fine quality, cloth guipure and tussore, mostly 
quite fresh, regular prices eight to ten guineas, reduced 
to 98s. €d.” The other envelope held two pamphlets 
anda type-written letter signed by the manager of the 
“Times,” cffering us the paper at 23 per cent. discount 
if we “apply at cnce.” ‘‘ The Times,” we are assured, 
“is not purchased like a gilt-legged chair to ‘ give an air’ 
to a hcuse. It is true that men often pay heavy 
subscripticns to a Club which they never enter, their 
only object being to secure the distincticn of member- 
ship. A man reading his copy of the ‘Times’ is 
reccgnised at once as belcnging to “the aristocracy of 
thought.” In the seme way, pecple wearing “‘ the mcdel 
coats with sacque backs in fine quality,” of the other 
firm, are no dcubt reccgnised at cnce as telonging to the 
aristocracy of dress. 


Hew many cricketers have suffered under the sy nony- 
mous idicm of cricket reporters? But a worse thing has 
happened ncw that cricketers have been retained to 
report the doings of their teems. Even an ex-county 
captain, an ex-memter of a University team, announces 
that “Mr. D. Rain” was the cnly man to have an 
innings, ard gces cn to say that D stands for drizzle. 
By telegrem frcm the cricketers engaged ccme daily 
platitudes of congratulaticn to the members of their 
own sides ; : nd what straits the importunates are put to 
when their paper demands a repcrt cf their cwn doings. 
72 ——: must say I played a pretty gocd innings 
after lunch.” ‘‘I may not discuss my cwn acccmyli:h- 
ment.” Even the University captains have fallen to 
this scrt of thing. A year ago we hed cne day Mr. Fry 
on Ranjitsinhji and the next day Ranjitsinhji cn Mr. 
Fiy. Next we shall have, the two University captains 


accounting for each other’s deficiencies during the | 


University match. We have recollecticn in a local 
match of a professional on the instant of getting his 
— wicket rushing off the ground with mad haste to 
telegrarh his feat to a paper that had offered a prize. 
The picture, which was not dignified, is vividly recalled. 


THE ABOLITION OF WAR. 


Bb by a certain school of thinkers, whose opinions 
_ are certainly deserving of respect, every fresh 
war is a stage on the read towards perpetual peace, 
They sce a confirmaticn of their views in the Russo. 
Japanese War; thcugh it seems to others less optimistic 
that there has very rarely been a conflict which em. 
phasises more unmistakably the nature of the impasse 
in which nations may find themselves, and whence 
they cannot escape without recourse to war. Reliance 
is placed on the grcwth of moral and religious senti- 
ment, and on the increased deference to the arbitrament 
of law, after the analegy of individuals in society, which 
is to distinguish naticns in the future. All this will 
probably happen scmewhat as these speculators con- 
ceive it; but is it possible to state the position of 
Russia and Japan towards each other so as to raise 
a moral or juristic issue between them? The materials 
are wanting for determining the dispute cn any grounds 
of right or wreng. It often happens in the law courts 
that the pretence of reasoning and argument is some- 
thing in the nature of a comedy. There would be 
as much or little right or justice done if the decision 
were the reverse of that actually given. A far more 
important matter is the settlement by force, for 
that is what the decisions of our law courts often come 
to, of all law suits by substituting the force of the State 
for that of the individuals. But there is no such 
authority at present to settle on the same principles the 
quarrel of Russia and Japan; and there are no more 
indications of the probable rise of a central power acting 
in international affairs as the national government acts 
tetween individuals than there have teen in the’ past. 
No hoes can be founded on the existence of such tr- 
tunals as that of the Hague. Its functions are limited 
and will remain limited by the nature of thirgs. There 
was no proposal to sul mit to its arbitration such matters 
as are in question between Russia and Japan. Everybody 
would have felt at once the absurdity of such a pro- 
posal. Since the human power of prophecy must found 
itself on probabilities or possibilities, it is justifiable to 
assert that in similar circvmstances the absurdity will 
always be evicent. There is absolutely no new element 
in the Russo-Japanese War to support the speculations 
that are being so much indulged in at present, 
almost as if it were the last war to be waged prior to 
the establishment of the millennium of international 
arbitration. It may be said that there have been ind- 
dents of such unparalleled horror disclosed as attendant 
upon naval warfare that humanity will rise up in 
protest and make their repetition impossible. The 
means of destruction appear to be so susceptiblef of 
improvement— a grim kind of word in this connection— 
as to suggest a time ccming when it might be possible 
for one ccmbatant totally to destroy the other suddenly 
and unexpectedly without affording him a single oppot- 
tunity of defence. This is declared to be the reductio 
ad absurdum of mcdern warfare, and the logical con- 
sequence must be the cessation of war. It seems to 
us that this need not be the effect at all. If the 
object were of supreme importance and success pos 
sible, no emount of danger would prevent a determined 
belligerent frcm attempting to attain it. The fact 
that if successful everything would be obtained at 
a stroke, hcwever disastrous failure might be, is pre- 
cisely the fascination which is irresistible to the gembler. 
The alternative of winning all or Icsirg all at a coup 
so far {rcm being a deterrent is an incentive. How- 
ever nations may fear the ccmparatively sharp; and 
short struggles of mcdern warfare they dread as inf 
nitely worse the prolonging of hostilities for years as 
used to be the case tefore the invention of our present 
terrific machinery of destructicn. The horror of quick 
precesses of slaughter socn passes away, as it has done 
at every stage which has taken place in the develop 
ment of weapons and explosives. We are shuddering at 
the torpedo just now; five years ago, in the South 
African War, we were horrified at melinite; we should 
be more appalled still if we could conceive European 
aimies fighting with the ghastly cutting instruments oF 
poisoned weapons of the islancers of the Pacific or the 
natives of the interior of Africa. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Then it is said the growth of internationalism im- 


plies the settlement of disputes between nations by | 


aceful instead of by warlike methods. The increased 
authority and observance of the rules of international 
law within the last century certainly give plausible 
colour to this speculation. Lawyers who have given 
their attention to the subject are naturally sanguine 


about it; they are more sanguine than politicians | 


and soldiers. 


But when all is admitted there is a | 


limit beyond which a nation cannot go in the way | 


of submission to a cosmopolitan standard of right or 
justice. By the very conception of international law 
every nation is the judge of its own cause; and it 
always takes care in any treaty of arbitration to 
reserve this right to itself. As long as nationalities 
exist with their particular aims and ambitions, subject 
to physical and other conditions stimulating their in- 
dividualism and forcing their self-assertiveness, there 
can be no possibility of surrendering their right. 
Individuals submit to the 
only because they are forced to do so by the central 
authority of the Government. They never surrender 
what they consider their rights by any original com- 
pact; and nations are not likely to be more aimen- 
able. To what authority are nations going to sub- 
mit the terms on which they shall carry on their own 
lives? There must first be a conquest such as the 
Romans made of neighbouring nations; and then inter- 
national law disapp2ared, and only reappeared with the 
creation once more of independent nations. It is a too 


decisions of law courts | 


childish idea to suppose that the nations shall constitute | 


an artificial central entity to which they shall give up 
the power of judging for themselves in things that really 


| it. 


matter to them. ~We need not discuss the futile suppo- — 


sition that nations would disarm for the purpose of set- 
ting over themselves such an authority provided with 
the arms they had surrendered. It is only a degree less 
absurd to suppose that all the nations would join each 
to supply a contingent to coerce some recalcitrant 
member of the’ happy international family; say 
European contingents to police the United States ! 

There is one other view which influences the 
speculators on the possibilities of internationalism for 
the abolition of war. This is the Christian ideal of self- 
abnegation and non-insistence even upon acknow- 
ledged rights which might come to be acted on by nations 
as it undoubtedly is at times by individuals. A Christian 
nation would hardly venture to deny absolutely that it 
is bound by Christian obligations; but the whole subject 
is one of the most com plex that can be raised in the pro- 
vince of casuistry. It is sufficient to point out that a 
nation cannot act as an individual, but must act through 
agents who are in the position of trustees; and such 


trustees would not be free to sacrifice the interests of | 


their beneficiaries, the nation, as they might sacrifice their 
own. Nor is even a Christian required to make a wanton 
sacrifice of his interests without reference to common 
sense; and where an individual might accomplish his 
personal sacrifice for reasons satisfactory to his own 
mind, he would not have the same assurance of the 
judgment of a nation with all its varieties of party and 
class opinion. When individual Christians cease going 
to law, nations also may cease going to war because they 
are Christian ; but it adds to the difficulty that the in- 
ternational family no longer consists solely of Christians. 
Besides Moharnmmedans there are now Chinese and 
Japanese within th: domestic precincts. 


FRENCH FOLLY AND PAPAL POLICY. 


| E atheists first and then you will become revolu- 

tionaries,” said a future member of the Com- 
mune in 1868. This is the programme of the extreme 
Radical party in France to-day as it was before the fall 
of the Empire. The attack upon the Church is only a 
part of the campaign designed by M. Jaurés and his 
friends, but it may have results for France far more 
Serious than any political or fiscal changes which the 
continued predominance of Radicalism can bring in 
its train. The ill-considered appeals to anti-patriotism 
Taised from time to time by M. Jaurés and others can be 


‘for the feelings of religious minded folk ? 


inatched in Germany, and therefore may to a certain ex- 
tent be discounted, though we think them more dangerous 
to France, whose people are perhaps more disposed by 
circumstances than the German to give ear to them. 
But in the stru gle with the Church nothing will avert 
the ultimate loss to France if she persist in her present 
attitude. 

The proper distribution of praise and blame between 
the parties to the quarrel now in progress is of little real 
interest. It is of no deep concern to us whether or no 
the Papal Secretary of State showed all the tact he might 
have done in the circumstances, and whether or no the 
action of the French Government was justified by the 

rovocation. Even moderate Republican journals 
ike the “‘ Temps’ seem to think that it was, and they 
are trying to comfort themselves by zealously accepting 
reports of the “depression” exhibited by the Holy: 
Father and the general agitation among unnamed 
cardinals. But the world at large will be singularly foolish 
if it jumps to the conclusion that Pius X. is a worthy but 
imperfectly-informed ecclesiastic who has been hurried 
by a young and ambitious minister into an ill-considered 
step. It is perfectly well known that, though Pius X. 
asks advice from all competent persons, he acts in the 
end according to his own views of duty alone. What- 
ever the outcome of the present situation it has been 
created by the will of the Pope and he is not likely to be 
frightened out of any line he has thought fit to take up. 
The mere fact that the Nunciois retained at Paris shows 
that he will not himself precipitate a rupture; he will 
not however employ every resource of diplomacy to avert 
The world at large has not yet realised that the 
finessing Francophil policy of Leo XIII. is no more. 
Its measure of success has not been such as to warrant 
its perpetuation at all costs. ‘* What’, the Pope may 
well ask, “has my predecessor’s policy towards France 
effected for the good of the Church’”’ ? Was there ever 
a time, except in the most frenzied epoch of the Revolu- 
tion, when less consideration was shown in that country 
No doubt 
it is true that the Vatican cannot afford to ignore 
altogether the question of money and, so long as the 
French Government maintained an even decently im- 
partial attitude in religious matters, perhaps extreme 
caution might have been justified. But the policy of 
Leo XIII. has been demonstrated a failure. The motive 
which lay at the bottom of it, to keep France as the 
friend in the hope that som? time or other she m‘ght be 
used against Italy, has been dispelled by the visit of M. 
Loubet to Rome, and France has taken every m2ans in 
her power to show that she sets no value whatever on 
the friendship of the Vatican. 

The idea of reserving France as anally “‘in petto’’ per- 
ished with Cardinal Rampolla’s chances, and the prospect 
of another political pope. We have recorded so recently 


our general views as to papal policy that we have no 


need to repeat them to-day, but we desire to assert our 
strong convictions that the stimulus to the Pope’s action 
in the present circumstances is not to be found in 
antagonism to Italy; rather was it supplied by a deep 
sense of the perversity and profound hostility of France. 
The visit of M. Loubet and the trend of his own 
utterances gave the occasion. They who try to per- 
suade the world that Pius X. is animated by the same 
bitterness as his predecessors are probably far astray 
themselves. If it were so it is strange indeed that 
Cardinal Svam pa, who took thelead in engineering a Sarto 
papacy, should have determined to be present at the 
banquet to the King of Italy in his own diocesan 
capital. The utterances also of the Vatican newspapers 
are deserving of attention. ‘“‘ The fortune and the pros- 
perity of Italy’, said the ** Avvenire d'Italia ” last week, 
‘are to be found in the pacification of State and Church 
and it is in that direction that all good Italians should 
work. The present Pontiff has throughout his eccle- 
siastical career given such proof of his sincere affection 
for Italy that it cannot be doubted that he is disposed, 
so far as the religious interests of the universal church 
iit, to contribute to the future greatness of Italy to 

the best of his ability”. 
There is indeed one way in which a rupture with 
France, arising out of the rapprochement of France to 
Italy, might lead to an arrangement between Italy and 
the Vatican. This may seem paradoxical, but it is quite 
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clear when we consider the general results which may 


ensue from a final rupture between the French Govern- | 


ment and the Pope. It is conceivable of course that 
such a rupture as would be involved in the abroga- 
tion of the Concordat and the final breaking off of 
diplomatic relations with the Holy See may be averted 
by the common sense of the majority in France, but 


we must confess with deep regret that the general apathy | 
and love of material comfort which paralyses opinion | 


in that country, coupled with the contempt for politicians 
which keeps thousands from the polls, may still prove 
too strong to be shaken off. If the French nation is 
contented to let things drift, its rivals will not be slow to 
avail themselves of the opportunity. If France defini- 
tively cuts herself off from political communion with the 
Church at home, the Church abroad will no longer 
recognise her claims to consideration. Ultimately she 
will suffer politically to an extent which the rabid anti- 
clerical perhaps does not recognise, or, if he does, perhaps 
may rejoice in, as anti-patriotism appears to be as cer- 
tainly part of his creed as irreligion. 

It is sometimes forgotten that France is still the eldest 
daughter of the Church outside her own boundaries. By 
favour of the Holy See, she still enjoys the right to 
protect Roman Christianity in the Levant and the Far 
East. Under the régime of Leo XIII. this privilege was 
confirmed to the French Government on several 
occasions. In spite of tempting opportunities to adopt 
another policy, the propaganda was commanded to 
instruct Catholic missionaries, especially Italians, to have 
recourse, in case of need, to the protection of the French 
representative. In 1898, when the Kaiser was striving to 
revive the claims of Barbarossa in infidel lands, the 
Pope addressed a pontifical letter to Cardinal 
Langénieux, in which he expressly sanctioned the 
French protectorate. The preservation of French 
influence in the East through this privileged position 
also owes much in the past to the patient diplomacy of 
French representatives at the Vatican, to none more than 
to M. Lefebre de Béhaine, who held that post for fourteen 
years, and whose recall in 1896 to please Radicai 
exigencies was one of 
a foolish régime. 
international politics will be 


measure of the influence sacrificed by France, it would 
be ready to make large concessions to secure it along 
with the assured support of the Catholics in Germany, 
which would be invaluable for parliamentary purposes, 
The Pope on his side would at least gain relief of mind 
by freedom from a fictitious friendship with a govern. 
ment that has become not only hostile but irreligious, 
The difficulty is to understand how sensible Frenchmen 
can remain apathetic in the face of what may easily 
become a national disaster. 


TOWARDS EDUCATION. 


T is hard on Mr. Morant that departments of State 
have no means of gilding their pills. The man to 


' whom a blue-book is naturally palatable is rare; there 


are people, it is true, to whom a subject is interesting 
only while it does figure in a blue-book, who know 
it only as a *‘ question”’, in the political phrase, and have 
no desire to cultivate any further acquaintance with it 
the moment it ceases to be a question, precisely the time 
when it begins to be a matter of actual life rather 


than of Parliamentary debate. But these people 
are fortunately not common; the great 
majority of us the reading of blue-books is an 


acquired taste, being no more pleasant to the natural 
man than olives or caviare to a child. And if that is so 
with blue-books on matters in which the public take the 
liveliest interest, what will be the fate of a blue-book on 
education? Everything educational is a pill to an 
Englishman, generally bitter, and swallowed with some 
reluctance. Anda blue-book on education is a pill so 


_ nakedly ungilt that we should say gg per cent. of English 


people simply will not take it. We greatly fear that all, 
and it is very much, that Mr. Morant has done to make the 


_ interior of the new Education Code more palatable will 


the most foolish acts of | 
They who know anything of | 
the first to recognise | 


the truth of the dictum of M. Leroy-Beaulieu (certainly | 


not a clerical apologist) that no embassy pays the tax- 
payers of France half as well as that modest establish- 
ment whose chief is accredited to the Vatican. Its 
maintenance is absolutely necessary to preserve what 
remains of French prestige in the world, yet its des- 
truction has been for thirty years the cherished dream 
of French Radicalism. Now that the Leonine policy is 
no more, why may not a via media be found by a 
patriotic Italian and conscientious ecclesiastic such as 
Pius X. in negotiating with the Italian Government on 
the basis of a recognition by the Vatican of its rights to 
a protectorate of the Catholics in some parts of the 
Near East ? This acquisition of influence in the Levant 
has been long desired by Italy and any such arrangement 
would go a long way in the direction recommended by 
the ‘“‘Avvenire d'Italia.” As for Germany it is un- 
necessary to enlarge at length on the satisfaction that 
would be felt in Berlin at a French policy which left the 


not avail to catch the wary person, who still looks at 
the outside. To him it is still a blue pill, no matter 
what the ingredients. Consider the legend on the cover: 
“Code of Regulations for Public Elementary Schools 
with Schedules.””. Who would willingly get beyond that? 
We must confess to some natural sympathy with the 
Englishmen’s aversion from education as a ‘“ question” 
(he has no antipathy to school whatever ; one hardly 
suggests that other to him) for really it has been pre- 


_ sented to him in a most repulsive form. 


All this is not otiose; it bears very directly on the 


_ Code for this year, and was necessarily suggested by its 


field open to her, nor would a transaction satisfactory to | 


both sides be at all impossible with a Pontiff who has 
recently spoken with affection to German pilgrims of 
“la mia Germania ”’. 

France then by persisting in her present policy stands 
to lose the right to protect all the Catholic establish- 
ments in the East which are not in the hands of any one 
nationality; these are many and comprise missions, 
convents, colleges, schools, orphanages, and _ hospitals. 
She will also, in case of a complete rupture, lose the pro- 


tectorate in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Syria and Egypt | 


of all the native oriental Catholics or Christians of 
diverse creeds which are in communion with the Catholic 
Church. The Church on the one hand may lose the 
stipends of her French clergy, but she may on the other 
heal the breach with Italy by a bargain in which she will 
be able to offer substantial advantages to the civil 
power at Rome. A dignified arrangement of this nature 
would be welcomed by millions of her children in 
England, America, Germany, and Italy herself. If 
the German Government could acquire a considerable 


study. The cover, with its forbidding and repellent inscrip- 
tion, was in former years an absolutely accurate guide to 
the contents. You might study the old codes, with their 
compulsory subjects, class subjects, and special subjects, 
with their grades of grants and the whole mass of rigid 


detail, and deliberately conclude that the Code 
had nothing to do with education. With the intro- 
duction of the block grant the spirit of the Code 


began to change, becoming more or less human, 
One began to see that a scholar meani a child, some 
thing living; that a teacher had to Jook after things 
that grew, and was not merely a winder of clocks or 
barrel-organs. And now at last that old demon of the 
schools, the machine, has fairly been exorcised by the 
good spirit of teaching. And if our readers, as we most 
earnestly advise them, can summon courage to go 
threugh the forbidding portal of the Code, and begin 
to read the Code itself, they will find that they are deal- 
ing with flesh and blood,and the connection between State 


_ education and the teaching of boys and girls will appear. 


If they go on reading, we have no doubt that they will 
not only overcome their antipathy, but after a time find 
themselves very deeply interested in what they read. 
The point of this year’s Code is not anything striking in 
the way of concrete changes, which are few, but its 
tone, its spirit. Elasticity takes the place of rigidity; 
the code, in fact, is a body of suggestions rather than 4 


_ series of regulations. The good teacherwill findin thisCode 


a most helpful guide instead of a tyrannical task-master, 
as codes used to be. And this happy transformation 
springs from the recognition of the two cardinal points 
in all education. The first is that the taught are living 
beings, already endowed with habit, motion, form, 
creatures the vastly greater part of whose being is abso- 
lutely beyond the teacher’s control and even his power to 
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way or another. The highest he can do is to assist 
these powers to attain their fullest development, the 
realisation of the child’s idea (déa) ; the worst he can 
do is either to mortify these powers or train them into 
monstrous deformed shapes. If he is neither good nor 
bad, he will simply have no effect on their growth at all 
—a painfully common case. The teacher is but a trainer 
in a human garden; he is not gardener; the garden is 
not in his disposition; he has but to tend and train such 
plants as he may find there. Left to themselves, these 
child-forces will usually not grow true; the child will not 
fulfil itself. No matter, for present purposes, what the 
disturbing agency may be, whether we call it original sin, 
or the mere fact that, not unfolding in a vacuum, the 
child-schema necessarily touches disturbing influences, 
or that to unfold at all it has to absorb raw material 
from without, whether we admit all these disturbances 
and reckon them as operating simultaneously but not 
co-operating ; in any case, left untrained the child will 
very seldom achieve itself. If a teacher thus understands 
and realises the possibilities which the nature of a child 
leaves open to his influence, and the limits it imposes 
upon it, he starts fair to work to some end. And the 
Code of this year does proceed from this conception of the 
nature of the taught conditioning the work of the teacher. 
That is the one of our two cardinal points in education. 

The other cardinal point is that besides the taught 
there is no factor in education but the teacher, abso- 
lutely none. There is no room for systems, machinery, 
and curricula. Teacher and taught make up the whole 
thing; anything that comes between them will but 
hinder the growth desired. The child understands a 
person; he is not affected by anything impersonal. 
In that he is only the father of the man after all; 
neither moral nor religious systems have ever 
influenced men and women’s nature; only a divine 
person, or persons believed to be divine. 
Christianity, as in many other ways, raised to the highest 
point a universal feature of religion. This personal 
relation between teacher and children is vital, and any- 
thing that in the smallest way impinges on it is fatal. 
We have no doubt that one reason why compulsory 
elementary education has been so painfully disappointing 
in its results is that the intrusion of a rigid mechanical 
system in the past has made it difficult for the teacher 


In that | 


| 


to be a personal influence on the children. The Code, as | 


now expressed by Mr. Morant, cannot come between the 
teacher and those he is teaching, unless he is wholly unfit 
to be a teacher. The Code frankly recognises that 
“whatever be the form of the regulations, on the teacher 
must chiefly depend the efficiency and the good influence 
of the schools.” 

We believe more strongly than ever that, once you 
have got a good teacher, he cannot be trusted too much. 
But, of course, the difficulty remains. How are we to 
get good teachers ? How are we to test them ? 


is the real problem of national education to-day. With 


every increase in the Code’s elasticity the problem | 
education which would develop refinement and cul- 


becomes more important. We do not question, we have 
never questioned, the good intention, the conscientious- 
ness of the average elementary teacher; but we are 
profoundly sceptical of his capacity to do the work 
which is entrusted to him. We do not see how in 
the circumstances of their stock, their environment, 
their training, the type that furnishes the bulk of the ele- 
mentary teachers could possibly be equal to the extremely 
difficult task of making a lasting impression on the 
intellect and character of children of the least educated 
of parents who come under their influence, fifty or forty 
in a batch, from the age of about five to fourteen. They 
are assisted but little by the parents; they have no real 
superiority to the children theyare teaching to draw upon. 
They are asked to do an infinitely more difficult thing 
than are the masters of Eton or the mistresses of Chel- 
tenham with not a hundredth part of their resources. 


That | 


The difficulties of the University don seem to us almost | 


as nil compared to the troubles of the elementary 
teacher. We are almost inclined to borrow a phrase 
from a contemporary and say, Depend upon it, if you 
want to get better results from compulsory education, 
you will have to take the teacher problem infinitely 
more seriously than you do. 


VULGARITY AND VITALITY. 


ULGARITY, like taste or orthodoxy, can be 
judged from so many standpoints that a 
careful observer hesitates about accepting any 
particular mark of manner or character as indi- 
cating essential want of refinement. It is very 
doubtful whether any man or woman ought to be con- 
sidered vulgar who is fairly well on a level with the 
general tone prevailing in the class to which he or she 
belongs. Either to be above or below it may be equally 
unbecoming, unsuited, out of place, incongruous, and 
these marks of conduct would generally be taken as 
comprised in a definition of vulgarity. Take the case of 
speech in which there is the broadest distinction between 
the polite or correct and the vulgar tongue. There is 
not a class, however, which would not think any one of 
its members, who aimed at more correctness than his 
neighbours were satisfied with, pretentious and gratui- 
tously offensive to the rest. It is not good taste, nor 
good feeling nor good manners to plume oneself on 
doing better than anybody else what everybody else is 
doing. At least that is the opinion of one’s class; as 
many an ambitious aspiring young blood of the working 
classes has found it when by his speech, or dress, or 
manners he has betrayed his imperfect adaptation to his 
class surroundings. His friends do not say he is vulgar, 
though they laugh at him; but observers at a different 
level describe him so, and point out that one of the com- 
monest forms of vulgarity is to ape the manners of a class 
to which you do not belong. 

But there is one mark or characteristic by which a 
person, whatever might be his social position, would be 
recognised everywhere as indubitably falling within the 
category of the vulgar. A loud talker, a swaggering, 
boastful, ostentatious fellow, assertive, selfish, domineer- 
ing, arrogant, insolent, would in every rank of life be 
classified under the same term. We should not say that 
this is the only form cf the vulgarian ; vulgarity has 
many subtler phases; but granted an assemblage of 
these charming characteristics, the most obvious type of 
the vulgar stands confessed. It is salient, disagreeable, and 
yet by an inevitable association of ideas we suppose it to 
be the product of a more than ordinary physicai and men- 
tal energy and vitality. We take it for granted that at 
least for some forms of success, the materialistic, money- 
making, business side of life, this equipment is full of 
potency and promise. Conceive the opposite, and we 
have before our minds the picture of a man who by his 


| very virtues would certainly be at a disadvantage in 


that sphere. It is rather an unpleasant conclusion, if it 
is true, that what we gain in energy we lose in manners ; 
but it really does seem as though if we admire and 


' cultivate one ideal there must be a sacrifice in some 


degree of the other. In the struggle for life we want 
energy ; the new man leaves the graces to the second or 
third generation when this energy has begun to dribble 
away. The wise father, whose son must take his chance in 
the world’s rough and tumble, instinctively avoids the 


tivate fastidiousness; because with these a certain 
amount of native energy is lost. With his girls too he 
is in the same position. His ideal for them is not 
exactly what he believes will be best found in a 
business or profession; but the gain in energy and 
practicability is the compensation for a regretted loss. 
The education suitable for those who have to make 
their own way in the world is admittedly of less value 
for the cultivation of the highest nature, for what we 
really value in the civilised man as against the man 
rude and uncivilised. And yet it is always felt that the 
qualities of the former may be carried to such a point as 
to give him up a helpless victim into the hands of the 
barbarian. There are such striking instances of this in 
history that we are impressed more with the decadents 
of an artificial civilisation succumbing to the valour of 
untaught savagery than with the equally numerous 
instances in which the civilised man, by virtue of superior 
knowledge, has triumphed over the valour, nullified by 
the ignorance, of the savage. The founders of every 
aristocracy have been rude, unlettered, ignorant, brim- 
ming over with energy in brutal forms, distinguished 
amongst savage contemporaries by being more fiercely 
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Savage, assertive, domineering, selfishly ambitious and 
regardless of rights that opposed their own ruthless 
energy of nature. What were such men as these if they 
were not of the type which subsequently, after centuries 
of) repression by civilisation of exuberant egoism, 
become known as that of the virile vulgarian, unpleasant 
in manner but likely on the modern stage to repeat with 
modern variations the exploits of the founders of the 
aristocracy of whom he is a survival ? In the course 
of time the aristocratic class is the one which 
resents most the intrusion of the manners of its own 
ancestors ; and we become indebted to it for a model 
which we all admire but find too expensive to imitate. 
Most of us must still cultivate ourselves according to the 
earlier standard of energy; that to which he who has to 
rise in life must render practical allegiance however much 
he may admire the other in the abstract. When families 
have attained a settled station in Society the occupations 
of their members are always chosen as remote as possible 


from those that require rough energy for their 
successful pursuit. Family pride is in proportion 
to the degree in which’ separation can _ be 


maintained from those energetic vulgarians who have 
had recent success of a kind which excites the envy, 
but not less the contempt, of the family of the cloistered 
virtues. They envy the practical abilities which have 
won money that is eagerly desired but cannot be earned 
by people who have become too refined for anything but 
spending it. In England the vulgarians do not triumph 
socially and politically now; for England is an old 
country, and wealth and power have collected into 
families; the quiet, languid and deep reservoirs 
filled from the turbulent dashing and foaming springs 
which rose in the wild shaggy moors of barbarism in 
ages ago. 
aires, the money-makers, the wire-pullers of the markets 
and of politics are of the vulgarian type. The more 
cultivated classes, those who have less of the natural 
energy of character which exists amongst the masses, 
have the least actual power. Americans at one time 
had a tradition more like our own ; and they admired, in 
theory, as we do, the man of culture and refinement rather 
than the rough and energetic character, raw and uncouth, 
undisciplined, unrestrained, self-confident because not 
instructed into modesty and diffidence by contemplation 
of high thoughts of the universe, and of the heights and 
depths of the mysteries of God and man. 

But in time the Americans as we have done will make 
classes marked off from each other, not by money 
merely but by a different standard of conduct. The 
energetic will be the people deficient in manners; the 
people with manners will be those deficient in energy, 
who esteem themselves in proportion to the length of 
time that nature, originality, and vigour have been re- 
pressed by separation from the common mass who are 
subject to the common need of work. Look round 
the House of Commons, and it is very apparent that the 
most vigorous politicians, those who give themselves 
most seriously to the hard common drudgery of politics, 
who throw most energy into it without being repelled 
by its disagreeables, are the least intellectual and culti- 
vated, the commonest in feeling, thought, expression, 
and manner. If they combined with their energy a 
proportionate amount of mental and moral cultivation, 
we should have the House at a level which may be 
dreamed of,without believing in the possibility of its being 
reached by any assembly truly representative of the quali- 
ties and limitations of the people at large. As it is, with 
all their energy and vitality,they occupy the inferior places 
of politics ; they demonstrate the fallacy of supposing that 
energy and vitality are always worth developing at the 
expense of the finer qualities even in that sphere where cer- 
tainly the same kind of energy which is of the first impor- 
tance in ordinary business is not without distinct value. 
But what is indubitably useful in any career is that kind of 
energy and vitality which manifests itself in making the 
most of whatever natural qualities one may be endowed 
with, in posing them, in displaying them dramatically or 
theatrically, in the skilful suggestion that they are greater 
than they really are, in keeping them constantly before 
the public it is desired to conquer. This is charlatanism 
and acknowledged vulgarity ; but it is clearly the mark 


of an energetic character, and one of the absolutely best | 


kind of temperaments for securing success in any.c areer 


In America the men of energy, the million- | 


_ history of politics draws to its close. 


| 


in life. Most men who surprise us by their failure, in 
spite of evident ability, fail because they have not the 
energy and vitality of the charlatan temperament. The 
appreciated geniuses, wherever you find them, are those 
who have the charlatan strain in some useful measure ; 
the unappreciated geniuses are those who have not the 
energy requisite for the posing and exploitation of self 
which is the essence of charlatanism and of vulgarity. 
The opposite of vulgarity is the modesty which shrinks 
from putting the personality forward ; and that modesty 
is only a variety of defective energy and the power of 
assertion. Somewhere between the two would be the 
golden mean of good breeding; but it is doubtful 
if that is ever attained without some sacrifice of 
energy. The successful man must be the assertive 
man whether in action or literature; and when an 
active desire exists, however small, impose oneself 
upon the world in any form, this very anxiety, this 
egoism, this strain, causes in some degree a swerving 
from the exact line of perfect self-restraint, that 
good breeding, as has been said, of the saints who are 
oblivious of self, and sets us towards vulgarity. It 
seems then that those who do not aim at sanctity 
must admit that a certain intermixture of vulgarity 
must necessarily exist with their very best breeding. If 
they have not at least as much vulgarity as that, and 
probably considerably more, they will not have as much 
as will keep them sweet from priggishness—one of the 
unhealthiest forms of vulgarity. 


THE LAST OF THE POLITICAL LATINISTS. 


ITH the approaching retirement of Sir William 

Harcourt a curious chapter in the literary 
For an unbroken 
period of two centuries English statesmen have used 
quotations from the better-known Latin poets as an 
instrument and ornament of political controversy. 


| Since the first Reform Bill the tradition has been 


gradually waning. Mr. Gladstone’s example retarded, 
but could not prevent its decline. That it survived his 
death will probably be news to the readers of the 
severely abridged reports of Parliamentary proceedings 
which are now considered sufficient by most journals; 
but Sir William Harcourt has never quite abandoned 
the stately old tradition, and its historic continuity, 
though reduced to a single thread, still remains un- 
broken. The end, however, is near. Sir William leaves 
no inheritors of the tradition. With his departure 
Vergil and Horace make their exit from S. Stephen’s. 
Should they reappear, it can only be in the character of 
occasional and unfamiliar visitors, and no longer as old- 
established guests enjoying the permanent liberty of the 
House. 

The application of classical quotations to political uses 
was noted by Saite.-Beuve as an especial accomplishment 
of English statesmen, and he regretted that it had been 
comparatively little cultivated in France. Our distine- 
tion in this field is no doubt due to the vigorous and 
lettered aristocracy which set English Parliamentary 
Standards in the eighteenth century. It was the literary 
practice of the time to quote the classics freely, and m 
the hands of men who combined the readiness and 
ingenuity of practised debaters with a taste for scholar- 
ship, it became a resource of varied and effective use m 
politics. It served to point or parry an attack, to give 
dignity to a personal revelation, or to concentrate the 
essence of a policy or a situation in a striking image. 
Such quotations are profusely scattered through the 
records of political controversy, and there are few of the 
greater episodes in the history of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century and the earlier part of the nineteenth 
which they do not illustrate. The best of them are 
notable for their felicity. The lines can never be read 
again without reviving the memory of the circumstances 
in which they were uttered. They recall the past like 
commemorative medals. 

A quotation made by the once famous Lord Carteret, 
just after his assumption of the office of Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland in 1724, offers a perfect example of dialectical 
address. Swift was causing the Government mu 
| annoyance by the publication of the Drapier’s Letters, 
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and Carteret felt obliged to offer a reward for the 
detection of the author, whose identity, though notorious, 
was'not established by any legal proof. The dean’s 
rejoinder was to attend the new Viceroy’s first levée, and 
ublicly upbraid him for his conduct, in the most scath- 

ing terms. To add to the embarrassment of the position, 
Swift was an old personal friend of Carteret. The Vice- 
roy listened with composure to the Dean’s invective, 
and then replied, in the words of Dido to the Trojan 
exiles : 

Res durae et regni novitas me talia cogunt 

Moliri. (Aen. i. 563-4.) 


The quotations of the two Pitts and of Burke some- 
times strike a note of splendid eloquence. Chatham, 


pleading for a policy of conciliation towards the Ameri- | 


can colonies, sought to recommend it by the magnani- 
mous lines in which Vergil alludes to the strife between 
Cesar and Pompey : 

Tuque prior, tu parce, genus qui ducis Olympo; 

Proiice tela manu. (Aen. vi. 835-6.) 

Burke, speaking on the same subject, finely borrowed 
the verses in which Horace describes the subsidence of 
stormy seas, at the rising of the two bright stars in 
Gemini, and applied them to the effect of constitutional 
liberty in appeasing civil tumult : 

—Simul alba nautis 
Stella refulsit, 
Defluit saxis agitatus humor ; 
Concidunt venti fugiuntque nubes ; 
Et minax (quod sic voluere) ponto 
Unda recumbit. 
(Hor. Odes i. 12. 27-32.) 


To the younger Pitt belongs what is perhaps, taking 
all the circumstances into account, the most beautiful of 
Parliamentary quotations. In the famous speech, which 
he delivered in favour of the abolition of the slave-trade 
in 1792, he described in eloquent words the blessings 
which would descend upon Africa, when she, last of all 
the quarters of the globe, entered into possession of the 
heritage of liberty. As he completed the glowing 
picture, the beams of the morning sun shot through the 
windows of Parliament, and the orator exclaimed : 

—Nos primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis, 
Illic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper. 
(Virg. Georg. i. 250-1.) 

The state of France at the outbreak of the Revolution 

suggested an image of tragic grandeur to Burke : 

—lacet ingens litore truncus, 
Avolsum que, humeris caput et sine nomine corpus. 

(Aen. ii. 557-8.) 

and Pitt announced that he would not withdraw from 

the struggle with the revolutionary government until he 

could say : 

Potuit quae plurima virtus 
Esse, fuit. Toto certatum est corpore regni. 

(Aen. xi. 312-3) 

The dying statesman who ten years,later was the still 
unconquered adversary of Napoleon, splendidly fulfilled 
these proud words. ough the French Revolution no 
longer gives British statesmen sleepless nights, the Irish 
question is with us still, and the lines in which Pitt 
expressed his idea of the kind of union which should 
subsist between the two countries have more than a 
retrospective interest : 

Non ego nec Teucris Italos parere jubebo, 
Nec nova regna peto; paribus se legibus ambae 
Invictae gentes aeterna in foedera mittant. 

(Aen. xi. 189-91) 

There is a celebrated quotation by,\Pitt’s favourite 
disciple, Canning, which is in the grandest style of his 
master. It is contained in his speech on the affairs of 
Portugal, in 1826, in which he compared the situation of 
England amid the conflict of political principles in 
European politics to that of the ruler of the winds in the 
Aeneid : 

=Celsa sedet Aeolus arce 

Sceptra tenens, mollitque animos, et temperat iras : 

Ni faciat, maria ac terras coelumque profundum 
Quippe ferant rapidi secum, verrantque per auras. 

(Aen. i. 56-9) 


The debates which took place on the Reform Bill of 


1866 show us Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe still brilliantly 
upholding the clasical tradition. In moving for leave to 
introduce the Bill Mr. Gladstone denied that the admis- 
sion of the new electors was a danger to the State. JHe 
trusted none would say : 

—Scandit fatalis machina muros 

Foeta armis— 

Mediaeque minans illabitur urbi. 

t (Aen. ii.°237-8, 240.) 

The following night Mr. Lowe reminded the’ House 
that four reform Bills had already been brought in since 
1851, and slily continued the quotation : 

O divum domus Ilium et*inclyta bello 

Moenia Dardanidum! Quater ipso in limine portae 

Substitit, atque utera sonitum quater arma dedere. 

Instamus tamen immemores, caecique furore, 

Et monstrum infelix sacrata sistimus arce. 

(Aen. il. 241-5.) 

In winding up the debate, Mr. Gladstone repudiated 
a charge of attempting to domineer over the House, from 
which he said his peculiar position was sufficient to safe- 
guard him. An outcast from those with whom he had 
been associated, the Liberal Party had received him as 
Dido received the shipwrecked Aeneas : 

—Eiectum litore, egentem 
Excepi. (Aen. iv. 373-4). 

He hoped they might never have occasion to complete 
the sentence: 

—et regni, demens! in parte locavi. 

In the same speech Mr. Gladstone anticipated the 
defeat of the Bill, and declared that he would write 
upon it the epitaph: 

Exoriere aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor. 
(Aen. iv. 625). ¥ 

The prophecy was fulfilled in an unexpected manner. 


FROM THE STOEP. 


SOUTHERN settle, placed to face the sun, the 
A stoep was built—into the wall which flanked the 
entrance gate. The seat was made of square red tiles, 
unglazed ; the arms of masonry. The Spanish masons, 
who had done the work, had so contrived it that the 
sitters’ feet just dangled off the ground, after the 
fashion in which children sat at church in an old Georgian 
pew. The aloe hedges over which waved canes, and 
before which a ditch half filled with mud, in which grew 
tamarisks that love the sea, pretended to keep out such 
public as there was, and gave a good example of the 
truth of the old proverb, which sets forth “that fear 
guards vineyards more than does the wall.” The gate 
itself stood in a patch of sand. Before it countless feet, 
of men and asses passing continuously for ages, had 
worn deep ruts, which ran like little railways in and out 
between the stunted herbage and the palmettoes, in the 
sandy earth. Thus did the builders of the pyramids 
contrive their gardens, hedging them about with canes 
and mud banks, over which a calf might jump, content 
if they but had a gate, set up alone against the wilder- 
ness. So do to-day the people of the furthest east build 
gates, up to the spot where stands the stoep, so close to 
Europe that the goatherd singing in the Anjera can 
almost frame his song to the accompaniment of the reed 
pipe his fellow plays in Spain. Springing up here and 
there, the sweet alyssum flecked the grass, and here and 
there ranunculi grew rank, and golden cups turned 
brighest orange in the last glare of the declining sun. 
Cicalas twittered, frogs croaked musically, and on the 
beach the surf played dreamily, grinding and grating 
pebbles on the sand and rounding off their corners as 
imperceptibly as life rounds off the edges of the mind. 
As evening deepened, and the purple haze crept on the 
town and hill, flattening them out till they appeared to 
rise out of the water like a gigantic whale left high and 
dry by time, the passers-by, whose feet and those of 
generations of their kind had formed the patterned 
pathways on the grass, grew more fantastic, as their 
shadows on the sand lengthened and stretched behind. 

Parties of men armed with their spear-like brass- 
hooped guns danced past like fauns, their short brown 
cassocks swinging in the wind. Upright and light they 
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walked, their strong brown legs glowing like burnished © 


copper as they bounded on the sand. Now and then 
one of them would leap into the air, and flinging up his 
gun, catch it. and whirl it round his head, and fire it 
pointing to the ground, and then loitering behind a 
minute, load, pouring the powder loosely without wad- 
ding into the stork-necked gun, and with a bound or two, 
which left the impress of his naked toes on the hard 
sand, rejoin his fellow tribesmen as they returned 
towards their white-mosqued village on the hill. The 
party crossed a shallow river and entered into the thick 
bushes which fringe the ramparts of the mouldering 
castle, built by the .Portuguese, which overlooks the 
Moorish fort, in which the cannonades marked with the 
crown and cypher of the third George of Merry England 


lie on the stucco platform, beside their mouldering | 


carriages of maple wood. Then, for the day had been 
the feast of the Ashora in the town, a group of villagers 
all armed, stood on a rock to meet them, and amidst 
firing they all passed into the brushwood and disap- 
peared out of the ken of those who sat upon the stoep. 


Then as a current of light air, precursor of the sunset, | 


rose, the fishing-boats, their sails goose-winged to catch 
the breeze, looking like nautiluses as the eve just caught 
their bulwarks, and the masts appeared to rise out of 
the golden water, swept towards the harbour, and were 
absorbed in the white buildings of the town. 

The sun sank lower, and a belt of trees, just on the 
point which forms the nose of the gigantic whale of land, 
stood out so clearly for a moment that it seemed that 
they had shot up from the earth full grown. 

Then from the town across the river, now laid almost 
bare by the retreating tide, and leaving flats of sand 
which looked like glass under the sunset’s glare. the 
stream of country people coming from market ebbed 
towards the mountain villages, which lay almost invisible 
behind their cactus hedges in the scrub. Men on lean 
ponies, dressed in brown weeds like friars, their hoods 
drawn up, and packing-needles in their hands to goad 
their beasts with, passed in companies, in twos and 
threes and singly, all seated sideways or on their laden 
animals with their legs dangling upon either side 
the neck. Behind them women came in_ bands 
dressed all in white. with towels on their heads, 
and round their naked legs, brown gaiters kept 
in place with string. Some carried children on tneir 
backs, and some their purchases from town; but one 
and all chattered like parrots in a maize-field as they 
trotted through the sand. As night drew near the breeze 
fell lighter, and the boats which had been making 
towards the harbour seemed to lie motionless, and then 
stood in towards the shore, until they almost touched 
the surf, to catch the air which about evening rises in 
the bay. A glow of red and orange, turning to violet 
and to carmine, spread upon the sky and then broke 
into points, as if the northern lights, tired of the Arctic 
cold, had drifted down towards the straits. The dying 
sun just touched the white sails of the ‘‘ Carmen Perez ’”’ 
as she lay swinging in the tide, and then grew fainter, 
leaving her ghostly, and her yellow hull almost invisible, 
whilst on her deck the Spanish sailor, making believe to 
keep an anchor watch, intoned a Malaguefa so high and 


quavering that its trills sounded scarcely human; and if | 


the well-known cadence, which, once grasped, stirs every 
fibre of the soul, had not been so marked, one might 
have thought the soul of some morisco hovered in the 
air. raising lament for Loja. Alhama, and the green 
valley with the rocky town which the Rey Chico lost. 


and from Tarifa point an eye of fire streamed out upon 
the sea. Sailing-ships working through the straits looked 
like gigantic moths, and steamers left a trail of sparks 
amongst their smoke, as they passed ceaselessly between 
the silent coasts. Now the returning villagers had 
almost ceased to pass, and in the gloaming here and 
there white-sheeted women showed like milestones in the 
brush-covered hills. 

The voices of the people going home still sounded in 
the distance, in the increasing gloom, and then were 
stilled. 

Up to the stoep hobbled a beggar, white-bearded and 
brown-clad, toothless, and looking like a friar by Zur- 
baran. He begged, pointing to héaven, in the name of 
God, then fell a-talking upon things in general, leaning 
on his stick, turned off without a word after the fashion 
of the,country, and striking into a dog-trot, which any 
man of twenty might have envied for its springiness, 
was gone, as he had come, his brown clothes blending 
with the gloom of the palmetto and lentiscus scrub, and 
his bare feet making as little noise as if a hare had passed 
along the track. 

Then came two women running with an ass, which 
they beat on with oleander boughs. They passed so 
lightly with their eyes bent down upon the ground. not 
to appear to see the unbelievers on the stoep, that they 
might almost have been shadows or the reflections of the 
others who have passed before. When all had gone, out 
of the twilight trotted past a dog, brown as a jackal and 
as lean, his tail well curled above his back, his ears 
pricked forward, and his gait as regular as a machine, 
well oiled. 

He made a wide detour and then returned back to the 
shrubs and melted out of sight just as the moon rose up 
above Meniwish, throwing its shadow on the sand, which 
it turned to a lake of hght backed by great banks of 
shade. Then silence fell upon the night, broken but by 
the never-ending low complaint of the vexed surf upon 
the shore, making its mvan to nature end the night, for 
all the waves endure, tossed by the winds out on the 
open sea. 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE GOOD-NATURE OF MAX. 


Poet’s Corner.”” By Max Beerbohm. London: 
William Heinemann.—Exhibition of Caricatures at 
the Carfax Gallery. 


ARICATURE, it seems to be widely thought among 

_ us, would be tolerable and almost praiseworthy if 
only the drawing were quite “correct” and the senti- 
ment entirely ‘“‘ good-natured.” The two requirements 
are found mixed in the formula that there should be 
‘no insistence on personal peculiarities’. The difficulty 
is that the existence of caricature depends on “incor- 
rect” drawing of a particular kind, and on an aim 
which is far from being purely benevolent. There is really 
nosuch thing as correct drawing, and if there were, artists 
would not use it; all drawing that is worth the name 
sorts or distorts the facts in one way or another for the 
sake of expression ; caricature, in the interest of wit, 
distorts them with no other limit but this, that the wit 
shall not suffer by the extravagance. This reduction to 
the absurd has its own queer laws, the likeness increas- 
ing in intensity with the fantasy up to a certain 
snapping-point, and when this creature of likeness and 


' fancy has got itself established, any looking back to 


The long procession from the town grew more strung | 


out, and now and then some charcoal-burners, dusty and 
coal-smeared, driving their asses with their empty baskets 
on their backs, plodded as patiently behind them as 
they had been one flesh, occasionally raising a shrill 
falsetto objurgation on the mothers of the humble beasts 
who, knowing that in all their race there never was a 
mother who went wrong, or refused milk to any of her 
foals, bowed their meek heads, resigned to all the folly 
of mankind, and shuffled on their little feet, scarce 
moving from the ground. 

As darkness crept upon the town, the sand, the bay, 


the Roman galley docks, the wooded foot-hills and the | 
white sierras above Tetuan, blending them all into a | 


purple mass, and binding them to Spain as if once more 
the strait were land, the lights shone out like fireflies, 


reality for further corroboration in details is fatal; the 
abstract essence has set up for itself in another world 
from correctness. ‘‘ Max” has a rare grasp of this wild 
law; see in the present exhibition his reduction of 
Mr. Pinero. 

No less true is it that good-nature is not the essential 
virtue in a caricaturist. A soldier or a sportsman may 
be a kindhearted man; but his business as a sportsman 
or a soldier is not to display kindness to his fellow 
creatures or dumb companions; it is to kill them. A 
caricaturist also goes out to kill, when there is serious 
fighting ; to do the damage of wit, in any case. 

The truth is that when people speak of ‘“ good- 
natured’ caricature they mean caricature which by the 
rules of the game the victim is obliged to accept with an 
air of good-nature. The code has become strict 
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ist takes his life in his hands until he receives the kind 
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among us to such an unheard-of pitch that a caricatur- | 
' out from the news in the French papers—news which 


of charter implied in this epithet ‘ good-natured.” | 


Once the protecting legend has grown about him he may 
venture on a good many freedoms. 
Gould, for example, who has just received from Mr. 
Chamberlain, by way of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, what is as good as an indemnification for life 
engrossed and sealed on parchment. Mr. Chamberlain, 
it appears, broke through the strained relations and a 
newspaper screen, behind which Sir Henry was taking 
shelter, solemnly to assure him that he thought the 
caricatures of himself in the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette” 
good-natured.”” They are deadly witty, as a matter of 
fact, for Mr. Gould is not a hired cartoonist, but a man 
fighting for ideas with the resources of an admirable 
wit; but the statesman who is cast for the part of Old 
Fox in those satires may regard them with a comparative 


There is Mr. F. C. | 


might have been shed.) However, so far as can be made 


seems to have come by way of the seat of war in the 
Far East—Mr. Manners’ performance has been quite up 
to the mark. So much I expected. Drury Lane is not 


_ in the hands of a pack of bungling amateurs, and with 


trustworthy principals, a good chorus and orchestra and 
capable stage-management, it may be expected easily to 
out-do the rival shop not so far away. 

But the main point is now, What may we expect to 
follow? One cannot overestimate the importance, the 


_ value to English music, of the step taken by Mr. Manners. 


| 


He and his wife have rushed in where we fools feared to 
tread, and if a National English Opera becomes a per- 
manent thing we shall not only have a perpetual means 


_ of enjoyment but, I am confident, shall raise up a school 


complacency though it must be harder for the Rabbit to | 


join in the laugh. 

Mr. Gould’s position however is secure; his victims 
now must grin and bear it. Is it not time that “* Max’s” 
position should be regularised in the same way? A 


public testimonial to his good-nature from Lord Rose- 


| express. 


of composers worth the name. We shall get rid of bad 
oratorios, our composers will learn to express themselves, 
and—what is more important—will learn what to 
Mr. Huneker in his book, lately reviewed here, 


_has asked, Which way will the musical cat jump? I 


bery, Mr. George Moore, Mr. Edmund Gosse, or Mr. | 


Rudyard Kipling would ease the minds of many con- 
scientious people, who are prepared to laugh if it can be 
guaranteed that a laugh is in good taste. At present 
they laugh, but under reserves. The more daring flights 
of this wit make them nervous. They would like, 
for example, to have the scene of Lord Tennyson reading 
“In Memoriam” to his Sovereign accompanied by a 
letter from Mr. Sidney Lee to the effect that he does not 
see any hint of irreverence in it. Fortunately a grave 
journal has saved the situation by drawing attention to 
the beautiful pattern of the carpet. Any means that 
will save the flickering flame of wit must be welcomed, 
otherwise it will soon be as extinct in the public prints 


as discussion is in the House of Commons and drama in: 


the theatre. How absurd it is that a wit like ‘‘ Max’s’’, 
with its range over the political, social, literary and 
artistic field, has no regular organ in the illustrated 
press. Where shall we find, in the laborious mills of the 
“comic” papers, anything to match the * William 


_ are busily engaged in doing thus at present. 


have a considerable experience of all sorts of cats and it 
may be permitted me to remark that they generally 
jump in the air and land back exactly where they 
started. The musical cats who write symphonic poems 
Richard 
Strauss, for instance, has not gone an inch beyond Liszt 
and Berlioz—unless indeed it is progress to give us the 
bleating of sheep instead of the rolling of thunder. It is 
in opera that we shall next find the New; in that form 
the new stuff, when it comes into somebody’s head, will 
find expression; and as in existing history there is only one 
record in a thousand of artists working unless their work 


| could be produced—seen, read, heard—it follows that for 


Watson ceded to the Sultan’’, the ‘Mr. Gosse tried by | 


his Peers ’’, the “ Kipling and Britannia’’, as comments 
on passing history? There ought to be one of the sort 
every week to dérider London. 

Not quite all the poets in the present ‘‘corner”’ are 
first-rate; Homer, Dante and Shakespeare have been 
dragged in without success; but many of the pages are 
superb. The picture of Browning surrounded by the 
pallid and anxious mattoids of his society, like a 
blood-offering by the ghosts and the menagerie of 
Rossetti’s backgarden, whose image has so often floated 
before our minds in the solemn histories, are here fixed 
by the genius of imaginative fun. 

D. S. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF HAVING MANNERS 
OW that the first step involved in the opera scheme 


of Mr. Manners has _ been taken, every one inter- | 


ested in opera will wait attentively to see what the next 
will be. For the moment I refrain from criticising such 
performances as have taken place, and this for several 
reasons. The first is that I have not seen any of them, 
and the reader may be spared the rest. I know the one 
mentioned does not always deter an industrious maker 


English music the desirable thing is a permanent opera. 
And the question remains, Mr. Manners having made his 
daring venture and won a right to a place in history 
books, what is to be done to make his plan a per- 
manence where new operas can be produced as fast as 
they are written ? 

It seems extremely unlikely that Parliament, that 
great, sacred and very stupid body, will interfere for 
some years. It is equally unlikely that the London 
County Council will, and it is highly desirable that it 
should. Fancy a pack of aldermen refusing to allow 
** Siegfried”’ to be given unless Brunnhilde is attired in 
the newest frock from Paris, excluding ‘ Tristan”’ 
because Isolde is a married woman, cutting out the first 
act of the ‘‘ Valkyrie’’ because—well, for a reason that 
appeals to the uninstructed mind. ‘ Don Giovanni” 
would go and possibly “ Figaro”’ ; and we should end in 
seeing our national opera house changed into an Exeter 
Hall where the prosperous pious grocer,having well sanded 
his sugar, would sing his Radicaland Protestant war songs. 
The municipal plan works well enough—though not too 
well—in most foreign countries; but there it has grown 
up slowly, and the controlling bodies not only allow 
themselves to be controlled by the musicians but have 
themselves been accustomed to hearing the master-works 
all their lives. To impose such a plan abruptly ou 
London would end soon in failure. Even if the opera 
did not become an Exeter Hall, or at best an Albert 
Hall, it might easily become a Gaiety Theatre. A 
committee of County Councillors, each with his con- 
stituents clamouring about the continually rising rates, 
would inevitably appoint a manager who could make 
the thing self-supporting or even a source of profit ; and 


_ Mr. George Edwardes would not be asleep. Concessions 
_ to popular taste have to be made in such towns as 


of copy from doing his best; but with the appalling , 
record of certain critics in my mind I have always re- | 


frained from noticing operas or concerts which I have 
not attended. To describe eloquently a representation 
of “ Lohengrin ” when really “ Faust” or “ Martha ”’ has 
been given may not be altogether a criminal 
offence; but it is eminently silly; and as my articles 
are signed by the extremely unworthy person who 
writes them it is not possible to say some one else 
did it, while to shift the bungle on the printers would 
be to cast a mean reflection on a very deserving body 
of men. 


possessed of a good gun, some excellent printers’ blood 


(I say this now because I am in a good | 
humour; but there have been times when, had I been | 


Rouen, and I know what they would amount to in such 
a town as London. 

But let us suppose that by some unimaginable means 
hon. members of the House of Commons or County 
Councillors could be prevailed on to give financial 
support to a National Opera. Let us suppose that Mr. 
Galloway, with his tongue well-buttered for the occasion, 
overcame the indifference of hon. members, and espe- 
cially of Mr. James Caldwell, friend of the pirates, and the 
thing was done. In the present state of musical London 
it is my humble opinion that there is only one plan. 
Mr. Manners can lay his very sagacious head against 
that of Mr. Galloway, Madame Moody modestly 
standing aside for the moment, and he can take 
counsel with one or two peers and a few other people 
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who want to see a National Opera Testablished ; 
and these few people can form a committee sufficient 
to run the whole enterprise gloriously. Until Mr. 
Manners is tired of the business it will be necessary 
to keep him as head of the undertaking. The Academics 
must be rigorously kept out; apart from the fact that 
they would have a bad effect on our music, it is to be 
remembered that whenever they are mixed up in any 
scheme that scheme comes to grief. Their day is done 
in England—at last. Nothing more is wanted thansuch 
a committee as runs many a provincial festival. 
Granted that State or municipal assistance is given the 
responsibility is greater —the ever-yelling ratepayer, who 
does not wish to pay for things because he does not put 
the money down on the counter himself will be ever- 
lastingly screaming about the millionth of a farthing in 
the pound which the opera will cost. But men have 
taken greater burdens and risks for lesser causes. We 
must have an opera in England or music will die. 
However, there is not the slightest reason to think 
that either Parliament or County Council will do any- 
thing at present—as I have already said. This makes 
the plan simpler. If Mr. Manners forms his com- 
mittee I am convinced that subscriptions will pour in 
fast enough and in sufficient quantity to give us the 
provincial opera wanted until some final scheme is 
arrived at. 
Joun F, RunciMAN. 


PATRIOTIC DRAMA AT THE HAYMARKET, , 


NGLAND is, I think, the one country in which a 
play with an anti-national bias may have a 
popular success. I cannot imagine a Parisian manager 
daring to produce a comedy in which the hero, an 
Englishman, would score off the Frenchmen at every 
point. Yet “ Monsieur Beaucaire’’, over here, was 
promptly folded to the public bosom. I can imagine 
New York’s fury over a play in which not all the 
soldiers of King George would be scoundrels and pol- 
troons, nor all the rebels heroes and saints. Yet our 


own melodramatists have, again and again, made up | 


the converse prescription, very lucratively. There is no 
nation that we would not gladly see glorified in drama ; 
and there is no nation that could tolerate any but a 
ridiculous presentment of us. Howis it that we alone are 
graced with this sense of international chivalry? To 
answer this question, we must ask another. What is 
chivalry ? It is the instinct of condescension felt by the 
stronger person towards the weaker, or, at least, by one 
person for another whom he imagines to be the weaker. 
If a lady steps into a full tramcar, the nearest man 
rises and proffers her his seat, on the principle that 
a man’s power of endurance is greater than a woman’s. 
He performs, with a pitying flourish, an act of conde- 
scension. International chivalry has exactly the same 
motive as personal chivalry. England, a nation in its 
prime, feels a contemptuous pity for France, a nation 
past its prime, and for America, a nation racked by 
growing pains. I give these three descriptions not as 
surely true, but as representing what seems surely true 
to the average Englishman. It may be that England is 
actually inferior both to America and to France. But in 
the average Englishman is ingrained the conviction of 
England’s supremacy. If an Amazon, in complete steel, 
lightly bounded into a full tramcar, the nearest man, 
even if he happened to be partially paralysed, would 
rise and proffer her his seat. And she, doubtless, would 
take it. For in woman, as in man, is ingrained the 
— of woman’s physical inferiority. Even so, in 

rance and America and other nations, as in England, 
the average man believes in England’s almightiness. 
Therefore, when we would blame them for their in- 
tolerance, let us remember that it is but the defect of a 
good quality—modesty. And when next we preen our- 
selves on our chivalry, let us spare a passing blush for 
the defect that causes it. 

Though we are conceited enough not to mind being 
belittled, and seeing our rivals magnified, we are also vain 
enough to enjoy being flattered, and seeing our rivals made 
game of, now and again. ‘Lady Flirt”, the play pro- 
duced last Wednesday at the Haymarket, has evidently 
been fashioned to catch this mood in us. It is a play ad 


majorem gloriam Britannie; and I “doubt not that 
Britannia will bridle voluptuously at}its pzans, with 
many a titter at its disparagements of Gaul. Ironically 
enough, the play is not a home product, but an 
importation from the very land which it, as doctored for 
the British market, compares so unfavourably with four 
own. I didnotsee “ Mademoiselle Flirt” in Paris. But 
I assume that in that original version all the persons of 
the play were French. In France, as in England, there 
are some serious, solid, sterling folk, and some frivolous, 
light, worthless folk: “‘ Les Deux Ecoles” in fact. And 
I assume that, as in M. Capus’ play, the contrast between 
them was a contrast between compatriots. But the sly 


British adapter knew a trick worth two of that. And 
his trick, though brilliant, is very simple. The 
good persons of the play become English; the 


bad ones remain French. No mere moral gulf 
yawns, the Channel itself heaves, between those opposite 
groups. On the one hand are two brothers; good men, 
and serious, solid, sterling; fine, square, upstanding ; 
endowed with rough humour; lovable, admirable, in 
every relation of life. The younger of them is what the 
newspapers call ‘‘a mighty hunter before the Lord”, 
and has just returned to Europe from shooting big game, 
The elder is a diplomat, working so strenuously for his 
country that his wife strays into a perilous flirtation 
with another man. That other man—what shall we say 
of him? What need we say of him except that he is a 
Frenchman? What meed we have said of the two 
brothers except that they are Englishmen—Lord 
Melborough (of the British Embassy) and the Hon. Paul 
Harding ? But though the national labels be in them- 
selves sufficient, it is very pleasant, and does our hearts 
good, to see the national differences minutely worked 
out and illustrated on the stage. What a poor, poor 
figure is cut, between Lord Melborough and Mr. Harding, 
by M. le Comte de la Roche! Granted that the fellow 
has a sort of sparkle, such as might for a little while 
please some foolish woman. Granted that he has’a sort 
of tact and insight, whereby he pleases that foolish 
woman, Lady Melborough. But very soon the most 
foolish woman in the world must see through him. 
We ourselves see through him from the moment 
we set eyes on him; and what we see through 
him is the whole French nation—frivolous, light, 
worthless. We see through him a falling birth-rate. 
We see Sedan and Panama. We see Fashoda and 
Dreyfus and countless other sights not less gratifying. 
How lamentably he bows and scrapes, shrugs and chants, 
in the presence of that grunting, commanding Briton! 
He knows he has done wrong. He shrinks from the 
explanation which is demanded of him in the billiard- 
room. He will have a drink first. He pours some 
whisky into a tumbler. It seems almost sacrilege that 
Britain’s beverage should be savoured by such lips as 
his. For once, our adapter has erred in taste, erred in 
knowledge. Absinthe is the stuff which this Frenchman 
should, and would, have taken with a trembling hand. 
And the Englishman should, and would, have snatched 
it from his hand and poured it upon the carpet, sternly 
eyeing him the while. The Frenchman wants to fight a 
duel, does he? Why don’t he use fists, as Mr. Harding 
very properly suggests? He won’t, won’t he? Ugh! 
Coward! He had thought, at one time, of going to fight 
on the side of the Boers, had he? Yah! Hesays some- 
thing to imply that he does not take a cold tub every 
morning. Boo-o-ooh! Mr. Harding compares him and 
his kind—chatterers and grimacers—with the monkeys 
whom he has seen in the forests of Africa. Hear, hear, 
hear! A hit, a very palpable hit, rightly repeated at the 
fall of the Scurtain, when we see the Frenchman 
obediently answering to the call of “ Monkey!” and 
skulking away to avoid the righteous wrath of a British 
husband. 

On the French stage this British husband would be 
represented as a man with very long whiskers and very 
prominent teeth, dressed in a knickerbocker suit of 
enormous checks. Since the Frenchman in “ Lady 
Flirt’ accords altogether so exactly to the general notion 
we formed of Frenchmen in the days of John Leech, and 
as that notion is now but an empty and insincere survival, 
I should prefer that Mr. Cyril Maude, interpreting that 
Frenchman, should wear closely-cropped hair, waxed 
moustaches, a “‘ Napoleon’’, a flat-brimmed hat, and peg- 
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top “trousers. But, superficially, the Haymarket is 
nothing if not modern; and Mr. Maude, with a small 
moustache curled upwards, and with his clothes made by 
an English tailor, is very like dozens of men whom you 
may actually see to-day in Paris, and not at all unlike 
dozens of men whom you may actually see to-day in 
London. Surely that is an error in judgment. It sug- 
gests the brotherhood of man—that queer and unpleasant 
fact from which the adapter had so tenderly shielded us. 
It hurts our pride. Away with it! and then will “ Lady 
Flirt” achieve perfectly the purpose for which it was 
designed. For my own part, I confess, I wish the 
adapter had not so designed it. His dialogue is so 
unusually graceful and witty, without being in the least 
formal, and he has evidently so nice an appreciation of 
little points in character, and of little facts in life, that 
the play (artificial though it is in scheme) would have 
altogether charmed me, but for that grim determination 
to set Britannia voluptuously bridling. 

Max BEERBOHM. 


THE CITY 


HE attitude of the city has been decidedly lethargic 
during the past week. The Whitsun holidays 

are partly responsible no doubt, but there has been no 
disposition on the part of the public to enter into fresh 
engagements other than the business relating to pure 
investments of which there has been a fairly steady flow. 
One is reminded of the saying “ buy before the Derby, 
sell before Ascot’’, and the near approach of the Epsom 
race has apparently induced speculators to consider 
that the period is too near in which purchases should be 
made. The recent issue on behalf of the East India 
Railway of £1,500,000 3 per cent. debenture stock at 
gI was a splendid success, and the county applicants 
had no opportunity of their claims being considered 
as the lists were closed within a few hours of the opening. 


The municipal issues of the Croydon Corporation, West’ 


Ham, and Surrey County have also received a fair 
measure of support. 

In the foreign section the prospectus has appeared 
of an issue of 5 per cent. bonds to the extent of £7.201,541 
on account of the Republic of Cuba. The issuing house 
is Messrs. Speyer Bros., and that fact alone ensures 
the interest of the bondholders being thoroughly well 
protected, whilst the 15 per cent. of the customs revenue 
of the Republic which is specially earmarked for the 
security of the loan and the protection afforded by the 
United States make the bonds a very desirable invest- 
ment. A Greek railway loan of {£737,000 carrying 
interest at 5 per cent. will make its appearance in the 
course of the next week under the auspices of Messrs. 
Hambro, and in this instance also the investor would 
appear to have a very satisfactory opportunity, as the 
gee is well secured and the yield is relatively high. 

e remaining item of interest in the foreign market 
has been the weakening of Japanese bonds, and the slight 
appreciation in Russian issues consequent on the sales 
by the “stags” of the new stock in the former case, 
and the common effect of the progress of the war which 
appears to be, if anything, in favour of Russia during the 
past few days as far as the reports go. 

It will be sufficient merely to note the small improve- 
ment in American railroads which we alluded to in our 
last issue as being very probable—the lack of interest 
taken by speculators in London continues. 

The South African mining market has not been 
active, although the announcement of the sailing of the 
first batch of Chinese labourers has been made. It is 


difficult positively to trace the cause of the want of | [ : 
| was accepted by two other —— which left it out. 


elasticity in the market, the undertone of which remains 
excellent, but in all probability the responsibility rests 
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have a chance of participating; under the existing 
conditions the system of dealing with the “ call of more ” 
acts as a blanket over the entire market. We under- 
stand that the first batch of Chinamen will be allotted 
to the Farrar group, thus releasing a relative number 


| of Kaffirs for the other mines—the beneficial effect 


should be seen primarily in the shares of the Angelo 


_ and Driefontein companies with Casons and New Comets 
' in the order noted. 


The railways of Mexico have been attracting attention, 
and the steady progress made in the commerce and 
financial conditions of that country is becoming more 


highly appreciated. Statements as to the earnings 
of the Interoceanic Railway are encouraging, and 


the 7 per cent. B. debenture stock is likely to prove a 
satisfactory investment at the present price of 1644, 
as it is understood that there is a fair prospect of the 
full interest being paid, and the debentures being paid 
off at 120, the price laid down at the time of issue, or the 
holders may be given the option of conversion into a 


_ 43 per cent. debenture, thus saving a considerable sum 


very largely on the practice which has grown so much | 


of recent months in the adoption of the foreign practice | ( ' 
| suicide fully protects third parties who have acquired an 


_ interest in the policy for valuable consideration. 


of dealing in large lines of shares with an option attached 
in the “ call of more”. The subject is rather too techni- 


| 


cal to deal with in this short article, but we are convinced 


that if the controlling houses would but come to an 
agreement not to sell stock on the terms we indicate, 
for a period of say twelve months, a very marked im- 
provement would be seen in the market, and what is 
more to the point, the genuine English investor would 


| 
| 


| months took his own life. 


in interest to the company. 


SUICIDE AND INSURANCE. 


Na former article we referred to the great differences 
between the cash surrender values of life policies 
given by various companies. The differences between 
the paid-up policies given on the surrender of a policy 
are equally great, and in some offices the terms are very 
unfair to the policy-holder. 

Besides the difference between the amounts of paid-up 
insurance, there is a divergence of practice in regard to 
the point whether, when a participating policy is 
surrendered for a paid-up policy, the new policy shall or 
shall not participate in future profits. In some 
companies it does; in most it does not receive future 
bonuses. The fairest plan would be to give the policy- 
holder the option of taking either a with-profit or 
without-profit policy. The cash surrender value belongs 
to the owner of the policy, and he should be free to use 
it as a single premium to purchase whatever kind of 
assurance he pleases. At present this option is seldom 
given. 

The whole question of the treatment of policy-holders 
receives too little attention. The Life Offices’ Committee 
is not likely to come to any agreement in regard to 
uniform policy conditions and perhaps it is not desirable 
it should. The majority of policy-holders pay little or 
no attention to the wording of their policies and the 
only means by which the many companies which retain 
illiberal and unfair conditions can be compelled to alter 
their ways is by public criticism and by the competition 
of the better companies. 

Some offices are well aware of the advantages of 
generous conditions when urged by competent agents, 
and to an increasing extent this feature is playing an 
important part in the selection of a policy, especially 
when agents of several offices are canvassing the same 
man. In one respect liberality has gone too far. We 
refer to the absence from the policy of a clause rendering 
the policy void in the event of death by suicide within 


| the first two or three years after assuring. Only the 


other day a man “committed suicide in order that his 
creditors might be paid in full out of his life assurance’”’. 
The perpetration of this swindle was headed “ American 
Chivalry’. There was another recent case in which a 
man effected life assurance for £4000, and within three 
He was thrice refused by one 
company which declined to omit the suicide clause but 


It is essential that there should be nothing in a policy 
to prevent it being available for commercial purposes 
and the ordinary regulations making the policy void by 


To waive the suicide clause is not merely an incentive 
to. crime but is distinctly unfair to the other policy- 
holders who have to bear the loss. The ordinary argu- 
ment used to justify the omission of the clause does not 
touch the question. It is said that the risk of suicide 
may appropriately be covered by insurance since in. 
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regard to it, as to all other causes of death, a law of ' CONVOCATION AND THE OXFORD THEO- 


average may be found. This is quite true, and it | 


might be permissible for one man _ to _ insure 


the payment of a sum of money in the event | 


of another man, whose death would involve him 
in financial loss, committing suicide. 
every life office assures third parties against loss through 
suicide. But to give a man the opportunity of making 
money for his estate by a criminal act is quite another 
matter and honest policy-holders should not be asked to 
pay for dishonesty. These remarks apply to cases in 
which the policy has to be paid if suicide is committed 
shortly after effecting assurance: it is quite appropriate 
to pay the policy if suicide does not occur till the policy 
has been in force for some years. 

The closest analogy to the waiver of the suicide clause 
from the outset is a fire policy providing for the pay- 
ment of claims originating through arson. Doubtless if 
the fire companies choose to issue policies with such 


to incendiarism in connection with insured property, 
provided they were not ruined in the meantime. 

We are strongly in favour of liberal policy conditions, 
and the removal of age restrictions so far as is possible, 
because any other course is unfair to the policy- holders, 
and for the same reason the suicide clause ought not to 
be abolished. Up to a certain point the existence of 
restrictions is unfair, beyond that point the abolition of 


In this sense | 


LOGICAL SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 


Oxford, May 24, 1904. 

Dear S1r,—Might I be permitted to point out the in- 
accuracy of the statement in your last Notes of the 
Week to the effect that *‘ the County Clergy did not turn 
up in force at all” to vote at Convocation. Any one 
who was in Oxford at the time can bear witness to the 
plethora of ‘‘Country Parsons”’ that choked the pave- 
ments: while it is an open secret that the irrepressible 


energy of least one well-known Anglican clergyman 
| found a welcome outlet in tracking to their homes such 


(sic) graduates in Holy Orders whose names were still 
on their College Books, and organising their trip to 
Oxford. 

I should like also to protest against the phrase by 


nr ) ich | which you appear to lend colour to the misrepresenta- 
conditions they could discover a law of average applying 


restrictions is unfair, and that point has been reached | 


= is being adhered to by the best of the British Life 
ffices. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ENGLISH CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REviEw. 


Constitutional Club, May 24, 1904. 


Sir,—The letter which appears in the “Times” of 
to-day re-opens the subject of the Channel Tunnel, which 


tion that the question at issue (that of Lay Examiners 
in the Final School of Theology) affected Oxford’s 
“official connexion with the Church of England” ; it 
would be about as logical to maintain that Oxford’s 
Official Connexion with the Classics was seriously en- 
dangered by the fact that an Examiner in the Natural 
Science School happened to have been ploughed in 
Greats. 

Finally I wish to contend, as an eye-witness, that the 
disgraceful scene, which even your editorial peiwors 
characterised as a ‘“discreditable interruption,” was 
almost entirely the work of non-residents, who should 


_not be allowed to escape the responsibility of having 


| called “traitor”, “heretic’’, 


and “anti-Christ’’ such 


| men as the Rev. W. C. Allen, the most excellent Hebrew 


scholar in the University, who made a brilliant speech 


/ under almost impossible conditions, and Canon Bigg 


the apprehensions of Parliament and generally of the | 


public caused to be closed some years ago. The appeals 
to the House of Commons of the late Sir Edwin Watkin 


(whom you refer-to as Dr. Brigg—but there are three 
other misprints on the same page). 
I am, Sir, very sincerely, J. M. 

[The misprints we regret, but they hardly affect the 
issue between our correspondent and ourselves. We 
decline to accept J. M.’s story of the Oxford pave- 
ment being crowded with country parsons. Our remarks 
were based on ocular evidence. Our statement as to the 
official connexion of the University with the Church of 


_ England was correct.—Eb. S. R.] 


fell unheeded on the ears of members, who apprehended. | 


a possible invasion by an invisible army emerging from 


beneath the waters of the Channel and taking possession | 


of Dover Castle. To many this idea appeared ridiculous 
and absurd. Long before a French army could be 
massed on the opposite coast for the invasion of England 
information would have been carried by one means or 


another, and the country would have been prepared to | 


give the foe a hot reception; nor is it necessary to point | 


out that the tunnel itself might be very easily drowned | time and space on the part of the “tripper ” 


out if there was danger. But much has happened since 
that time of popular scare. 
country with France have entirely altered for the better ; 
and the recent friendly arrangement come to by Lord 
Lansdowne on the one part, and M. Delcassé on the 
other, has placed the two countries in a position of com- 
plete amity not likely to be disturbed. The opportunity, 
therefore, for carrying out the scheme seems most 
favourable, the causes which interrupted the progress of 
the tunnel have disappeared, and it can scarcely be 


The relations of this | 


PHILISTINISM AT BEDDGELERT. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REvVIEw. 


31 Kensington Court, W. May 25, 1904. 

Dear Sir,—I am sure that lovers of rural Britain will 
cordially agree with the letters that have been written to 
you regarding Philistinism at Beddgelert; yet what is 
to be done to stop the demand for the annihilation of 
at the 
expense of the sanctity of our beloved *‘ nooks and 
dells’’ now made so accessible by the “dumping”’ 


_ policy of the railway companies ? We who were born in 


doubted that the public in this country would now | 


regard it with favour if it were revived under suitable 
auspices. France has shown the lead by the adoption 
by the Paris Chamber of Commerce of the report on the 
project drawn up by M. Pettereau, as stated by the 
correspondent of the “Times” (May 24). As regards 
the physical difficulties to be encountered, they are 
certainly inferior to those now being presented to the 
engineer of the Simplon tunnel. The chalk formation is 
exceptionally favourable for submarine tunnelling, and 
the appliances recently adopted for piercing rocks are 
much superior to those in use a dozen years ago, so that 
the cost and time required for completion of the project 
would be proportionately reduced. Trusting you will 
give the project your influential support, 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Epwarp HULL. 


the “fifties” and “sixties ’ look sadly back to the time 
of the peaceful countryside with its charming inns where 
one was made welcome by kindly landlord or buxom 
landlady. In those days the all powerful ‘ boots” 
looked after our comfort ({requently in his shirt sleeves) ; 
now we are met by a retinue of porters at our modern 
country hotel, clad as a rule, we do not know why, in 
the garb of the officers of the mercantile marine ! 

The peaceful charm of the country to the traveller has 
gone—let us face it and attribute it to the one of the 
doubtful blessings of the progress of civilisation ! 

I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
CHARLES E, SAMUELSON. 


A FEATURE IN TARIFF REFORM. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 


Kenchester, Hereford. May 24, 1904. 
Sir,—One point, and that of value, inasmuch as it 
affects the rural labourer, has not hitherto been made 
by the strenuous advocates of Tariff Reform. I refer to 
the iterated assertion of Cobdenites, that the improve- 
ment in the men’s condition may be referred wholly and 
solely to the operation of Free Trade. This in effect is 


XUM 


& 
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the old fallacy of non causa pro causa. The late Mr. E. 
Wienholdt, one of the largest landed proprietors of 
Queensland, called my attention to the broad truth, 
that the upward evolution of the rural labourer in pro- 
tected countries, such as Germany, during the past sixty 


| Jr., 56). 


years has proceeded at a far more rapid ratio than in © 


England, where the foreigner in the matter of railway 
rates has enjoyed a preference over the farmer, and 
where also the latter has been crushed by heavy burdens 
and by a fiscal system conceived in direct hostility to 
his interests. While the land in our shires has been 


stagnating commerce has been moving. An extended | 
ocean transit has distributed the produce of the wide | 


world more diffusely. Art and science have helped 


forward material progress, and labourers in all countries | 


have benefited ; albeit in England—at all events in the 
shires—less than elsewhere, because, even with reduced 
rents and tithe 30 per cent. below par, prices have ruled 
so low for agricultural produce, that the farmers have 
been unable to raise the wage-rate appreciably. But 
even under these conditions the men’s status has im- 
proved, though not pari passu with the improvement of 
their brethren of France and Germany. If it be urged 
that, things being as they are, the German labourer is 
not so well off as our men, the rejoinder is that his ratio 
of betterment has been larger than that of the English 
rural labourer ; and, remember, he has been proportion- 
ately more upraised under a protective tariff. Con- 
sequently, under a protective tariff here our fellows 


would go ahead as fast as the Germans or the French. | 


Although they cannot grasp the truth, it is simple fact 
notwithstanding that, next to the farmer, no class has 
suffered so much by Free Trade as the rural labourers. 


They have been told that Free Trade has brought about | 


what prosperity they now enjoy, yet in the same breath 
they are assured that they are of all men most ill treated. 
These two assertions clash. Nevertheless it remains 
supremely difficult to persuade the rural voter that, if his 
prosperity be moonshine, if he be badly off, there must 
be a cause, and that cause one and one only, viz., a 
depreciated market. Compton REaveE. 


CANADA AND THE TREATY-MAKING POWER. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 


Sir,—The claim advanced on behalf of Canada for 
enlarged treaty-making powers has been taken exception 
to by several English critics. One says that “the 
granting of authority—even by Act of Parliament, which 
is of course liable to repeal—to a colony of unrestrained 
power of making treaties with foreign countries is in- 
compatible with the principles on which the union of 
England with her dependencies, as an Empire, is based.” 
Another says that for the Crown to confer the treaty- 
making power upon Canada ‘** would mean the dissolu- 
tion of the integrity of the Empire”. The claim, as 
formulated by the Premier of Canada, is that the en- 
larged treaty-making power shall be subject to the same 
regal assent or veto as is Canada’s law-making power. 
Neither this colonial treaty-making power nor the 
colonial veto on Imperial treaties afiecting the colonies 
are such constitutional novelties in the government of 
British dependencies as has been assumed by the critics 
referred to. 

The East India Company, by virtue of their Royal 
Charter, exercised an independent treaty-making power. 
In 1791-93 a treaty between the Nabob of Arcot in the 
Carnatic and the East India Company came before the 
English courts ; and it was held that although the Com- 
pany were mere subjects with relation to Great Britain, 
their political treaties, under their delegated sovereignty 
with a foreign sovereign state, were the same as treaties 
between two independent sovereignties and were not 
reviewable by the courts of the Empire. Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow, during the opening argument, intimated that the 
Company, being merchants and sovereigns at the same 
time, and without inquiring whether they were independent 
sovereigns, or executing a delegated sovereignty, had to 
show that “ their territorial possessions qualified them as 
a realm in a separate capacity” ; and he added—what is 
germane to the present discussion: “If the point were 
recent, a nation would be bound effectually by the 
Signing of a plenipotentiary; but that is certainly not 
now understood to be so till the ratification of the 


treaty, for that is one of the terms contracted for in 
those treaties’’ (3 Brown’s Ch. Cases, 292; 2 Vesey 
And the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, as late as 1889, held that an arrangement made 
between a former King of Oudh and the East India 
Company, was in effect a treaty between two sovereign 
powers (16 Indian Appeals 175). India has its Foreign 
Office which conducts British-Indian foreign relations 
with Afghanistan, Nepal, Bhutan, and other conter- 
minous countries; and its diplomatic agents in the 
Persian Gulf, Muscat, and Turkish Arabia, deal directly 
with the local sovereignties of these countries respecting 
matters affecting the foreign and commercial interests of 
India. 

The Diplomatics Records of the United States furnish 
abundant precedents of non-ratified treaties after their 
signature by the accredited plenipotentiaries of their own 
and other nations, which, after their ‘‘ customary dis- 
figurement by the Senate”, as Ex-President Cleveland 
has termed it, had become ineffectual and inoperative. 
The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has lately 
held that the present Canadian Legislative bodies are in 
no sense the delegates, or agents, of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment; but have, within the limits prescribed by their 
Constitutional Act, Legislative authority as plenary and 
ample as the Imperial Parliament in the plenitude of its 
power possessed and could bestow. And that Act has 
also conferred this treaty-power on Canada: “‘ The Par- 
liament and Government of Canada shall have all powers 
necessary or proper for performing the obligations of 
Canada, or of any Province thereof, as part of the British 
Empire, towards foreign countries, arising under treaties 
between the Empire and such foreign countries.” 

If, then, the East India Company (composed of sub- 
jects of the Crown), and the former American proprietory 
and charter colonies, exercised the powers of sovereignty 
as above defined, by what constitutional or revolution- 
ary process could ‘the dissolution of the integrity of 
the Empire,” be accomplished if Canada, with her larger 
executive and legislative powers, which are declared by 
her Constitutional Act to be “vested in the King,” 
should be endowed with the treaty-making powers of 
the former East India Company ? 

The Canadian right to veto, or assent to, Imperial 
Treaties with the United States was recognised in the 
Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, negotiated by Lord Elgin, 
Governor-General, on the advice of Sir F. Hincks, then 
Premier. That Treaty was to “take effect as soon as 
the laws required to carry it into operation shall have 
been passed by the Imperial Parliament and the Pro- 
vincial Parliaments of the British North American 
Provinces.” 

The Washington Treaty of 1871 recognised Canadian 
local and fiscal sovereignty. And the nght of veto was 
conceded by providing that the Canal, Transit, and 
Fishery Articles ‘‘shall take effect as soon as the laws 
required to carry them into operation shall have been 
passed by the Imperial Parliament and the Parliament 
of Canada”. The Fisheries Treaty of 1888, negotiated 
by Mr. Chamberlain, M.P., the British Minister, and the 
Canadian Minister of Finance, provided that it should 
be ratified by the Crown after having received the assent 
of the Parliament of Canada, and of the Legislature of 
Newfoundland. But the United States Senate declined 
to approve of it. So the French Commercia! Treaty of 
1893, negotiated by Lord Dufferin and Sir C. Tupper, 
provided that it should receive the sanction of the 
Parliament of Canada prior to its ratification by the 
Governments of Great Britain and France. 

What is now claimed is the initial power of treaty- 
making respecting treaties with the United States which 
may affect Canadian commerce, carrying trade, fisheries 
and other international matters, and more especially 
those which may affect or dismember Canadian territory 
for the benefit of the United States; a right as to inter- 
national boundaries somewhat similar to that recognised 
for inter-provincial boundaries in the Imperial Act of 
1871: “ The Parliament of Canada may, with the con- 
sent of the Legislature of any Province, increase, diminish 
or alter, the limits of such Province, upon such terms 
as may be agreed by the said Legislature.” The events 
which go to show the necessity of such treaty-making 
powers must be left to another letter. 

THomas Hopcins. 
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REVIEWS. 
A LIVE DRAMATIC POET. 


“Plays for an Irish Theatre.” By W. B. Yeats. Vol. II. 
‘““The Hour-Glass’’, ‘‘Cathleeni Houlihan,” ‘‘ The 


Pot of Broth”. Vol. III. *‘ The King’s Threshold ”, | 


“On Baile’s Strand”. London: Bullen. 1904. 


3s. 6d. net each.; 


HE first volume ot Mr. Yeats’ ‘* Plays tor an’ Irish 
Theatre ” was published last year, and contained 

a fantastic comedy in prose; the third volume contains 
two one-act plays in verse. With the plays in prose we 
are not now specially concerned. Interesting and in- 
dividual as they are, they are work done with a deliberate 
purpose, plays written definitely for a little company of 
actors; and though this purpose is an admirable one, 
and tiese actors are the most sincere and among the 
most accomplished actors who can be seen on any stage, 
the work is not Mr. Yeats’ finest work. In these he is 
doing, not quite so well, what two other Irishmen, to 


every passion and every emotion in a language worthy 
of itself. But in “‘ The King’s Threshold’”’ it cannot be 
said that there is much characterisation ; hardly more, 
indeed, than in *‘ The Hour-Glass’’, which is meant to 
be a ‘‘ morality”, and can well dispense with character- 
isation. It is because ‘‘On Baile’s Strand” gives us, 
for perhaps the first time in Mr. Yeats’ work, actual 


| character in action, that we prefer it, as a whole, to 
_“ The King’s Threshold’’, and that we are inclined to 


| consider it the finest dramatic work he has done. 


whom he has indeed given a certain impetus, are doing | 


out of a deep personal instinct : Dr. Douglas Hyde in his 
lays in Irish and Mr. Synge in his plays in English. 
ut in the two plays in verse he is doing his own work 
for its own sake, and he is doing work which only he 
could do. 


Whether or not Mr. Yeats is, or may become, a great | 


dramatist, one thing is certain: he, and he alone 
among English poets since Shelley, has the dramatic 
sense, and the speech of the dramatist. His plays may 
seem to lack something of the warmth of life; but they 
are splendidly centred upon ideas of life, and they 
speak, at their best, an heroic language which is the 
intimate language of the soul. 
of hunger, says to the Chamberlain : 
“You must needs keep your patience yet awhile, 

For I have some few mouthfuls of sweet air 

To swallow before I am grown to be as civil 

As any other dust ”’; 
when he says to the cripples: 


“What bad poet did your mothers listen to 
That you were born so crooked ?” 


we hear the note of great dramatic speech, in which | 


poetry is content to seem simpler than prose. We hear 
the same speech, not more imaginative, but more 
elaborate, when Cuchullain speaks to his sword, and 
calls it 
“This mutterer, this old whistler, this sand-piper, 
This edge that’s grayer than the tide, this mouse 
That’s gnawing at the timbers of the world” ; 


and,-more elaborately yet, but speech always, when he 
Says: 
“I think that all deep passion is but a kiss? 

In the mid battle, and a difficult peace 

’Twixt oil and water, candles and dark night, 

Hill-side and hollow, the hot-footed sun 

And the cold sliding slippery-footed moon, 

A brief forgiveness between oppesites 

That have been hatreds for three times the age 
— Uf this long ’stablished ground.” 

We feel the instinct or sure science of the dramatist, 
his essential property, more than words, in the great 
discovery of Cuchullain that the man he has killed is 
his own son. Cuchullain is sitting on a bench beside a 


It is 
woven with subtlety, and of strong stuff; it is of an 
original design, and the fine poetry which it holds is fine 
poetry because it is good drama. 

In this play Mr. Yeats has mingled verse with prose, 
after the Shakespearean convention; very admirably, 
indeed, but, to our thinking, without real necessity. In 
the other play he has attempted a very colloquial form 
of blank verse for the lighter parts, and the experiment 
is worth carrying further. It should be possible to say 
in verse, and in appropriate verse, everything which need 
be said in a poetic play. The form would then be varied, 
and not broken, as it is by the introduction of prose. 
There are suggestions for such a kind of verse, colloquial 
without being prosaic, in the curious blank verse used 
by William Morris in ‘‘ Sir Peter Harpdon’s End”’. 

For many years Mr. Yeats has been a careful experi- 
menter with language and with rhythms, and no con- 
temporary craftsman, since Mr. Bridges, has done so 
much with English verse. All his experiments have 
been in the direction of something more elaborately 
simple, something further and further removed from that 


, “ poetic language”’ of which Wordsworth brought in 


When Seanchan, dying | 
| it. 


many varieties not less offensive than those which he 
rejected. With Tennyson poetic language returned, and 
the verse of most of our living writers is over-trailed by 
It exists even in Mr. Bridges, whom Mr. Yeats has 
followed in so many just and reasonable metrical experi- 
ments. Certain of these experiments Mr. Yeats has 
carried further, and occasionally with success. But for 


| the most part it seems to us that, in going further than 
| Mr. Bridges has gone, he has fallen over into another 
_kind of defect than that of artificial sameness and 
| smoothness against which he is labouring. 


For instance, in ‘‘ The King’s Threshold”’, we have 
only praise for such a line as: 
**Or to the people of Kinvara when you wish,” 


because the syllables melt into one another easily, and 
the line could not be misread. But a line such as: 


“Or have led the King’s armies that should sit,” 


is very difficult to read as it is meant to be read, and if 
it is not read as it is meant to be read it becomes harshly 
incorrect. Lines like these, and like 


“Even though I’d to ransack the world for them”’, 
or 


‘It is wholesoine, and has the good taste of the sun”, 


_ are meant to give a new vocal quality to blank verse, 


blind man and a fool, and the blind man cries out to the | 


fool: ‘‘ Somebody is trembling. Why are you trembling, 
fool ? the bench is shaking. why are you trembling ? Is 
Cuchullain going to hurt us? It was not I who told 
ou, Cuchullain’. And the blind man says: “It is 
uchullain who is trembling. He is shaking the bench 
with his knees”. As a stage-effect, and an effect which 
is greater drama than any words could be, greater than 
the fine words which follow, it would be hard to invent 
anything more direct, poignant, and inevitable. 
Mr. Yeats, then, has the fundamental qualities of the 
dramatist ; he has an imagination which sees the stage 
and he has an ear for the speaking qualities of verse. 


and have to be read with a complete forgetfulness of 
their look on the printed page. But the question is 
whether their proper vocal quality is always apparent to 
a careful reader, and it seems to us that this is not 
always the case; so that when we come upon the line 


“* My courtiers and nobles till they too” 


we have to pause and wonder whether “ courtiers”’ is to 
be pronounced in three syllables (and on the next page 
it is pronounced in two) or whether the word “my” has 
been omitted before ‘“‘ nobles’’, or whether, finally, some 
by no means evident pause is to be made in the line, to 
make up for the lack of a syllable. 

Even in its defects this verse shows that it has the 
one thing needful: vitality. And it is here that 
Mr. Yeats is at once distinguished from the other 
younger poets with whom he has been so often and so 
foolishly compared. The others have qualities of their 
own, are good or bad in a measure, according to their 


_ capacity; they produce work with what is called 


Both the plays which he has just published are well | 


constructed, they move onwards, crisis after crisis, and 
with an always increasing interest. They are made out 
of great passions and great emotions, and they express 


literary merit. But the work has not life in it, it is 
either academic or eccentric, it drowses inside the pages 
of a book. Mr. Yeats’ work is always vital, it has the 
life of the creative imagination ; and it is always speech, 
the voice of the imagination. 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


“ The German Emperor’s Speeches.” Translated by L. 
Elkind. London: Longmans. 1904. 12s. 6d. net, 


“The Life of his Majesty William the Second, German 
Emperor.” By W. Jacks. Glasgow: MacLehose. 
1904. 9s. net. 

“! a prevalent custom of writing the lives of distin- 


drama deprived of the stimulating presence of the German 
Emperor. His removal would be that of the most health- 
ful and buoyant element remaining in international 
politics. For that reason his return to the full exercise 
of his great abilities is sincerely desired by those who 
recognise the necessity for a strong, controlling and 
peaceful force over the greatest of military Powers. This is 


| anecessity not ouly for Europe but for Germany. Modern 
| Germany of the well-to-do classes is rapidly tending jto 


guished people while they are still among the living | 


is, in the majority of cases, productive of little good, 
such books tending to become either impertinent or vapid. 
But there are cases to which this criticism cannot justly 
be applied, and we think the Emperor William is one of 
them. It is eminently desirable that he should be 
rightly judged in this country, not so much for his own 
sake as for that of the two great nations concerned. No 
prominent figure on the world’s stage has been so per- 
sistently assailed by abuse and misrepresentation during 
recent years by leading English journals, so that distrust 
and dislike both of the Kaiser and his people threaten to 
become an established fashion of the would-be patriotic 
Englishman. This is in great measure a tribute to the 
conspicuous ability of the ruler rather than to any valid 
cause for antipathy between the two nations. The German 
Emperor himself will never be really popular among 


ignore the virtues which, after Jena, made possible the re- 
surrection of the old. We need not say that we have no 
disposition to attribute overmuch weight to the sensa- 
tional tales of decadence given in recent books which 
have attained a spurious notoriety, and have been eagerly 
welcomed in some quarters where fear and hatred of 
Germany has become ingrained. The mass of English 
opinion, which shivers before German trade competition, 
must be warned against too eagerly accepting as true of 
the mass what is only true in the exceptions, but un- 
doubtedly much of the ‘ simplicity of life,” and some of 
the “‘sense of moral duty,” referred to by the Kaiser at 
Aachen in 1902, are passing away under the influence of 
wealth and prosperity. It is not for England to read 
lessons to Germany in these matters, but the benefit to 


| German society from the continuance at the head of the 


those sections of society which, through debasing adver- | 
tisement by a snippet press, unfortunately tend to set | 
the tone to our public opinion. As Bagehot said with | 


his wonted acumen: “It is not possible to combine the 
pursuit of pleasure and the enjoyment of comfort with 
the characteristic pleasures of a strong mind.” Now the 
Kaiser’s pleasures are eminently of the latter kind. He 
fully appreciates the fact that there is nothing really so 
interesting as business, and the exuberance of his vitality 
is resented by that large body of Englishmen, and their 
imitators, who are bored or amused, or think it “ good 
form’? to pretend to be, by the appearance of anything 
like strenuousness and enthusiasm. It has therefore been 
the easiest thing in the world to excite feeling against 
German ambition as embodied in the head of the State. 


The conduct of the German people has, of course, hada | 
| tate to the sculptor and painter what subjects they should 


great deal to answer for, and the consequence is an un- 
happy condition of national feeling which has no real foun- 
dation in political necessity. When the truth about the 


South African War comes to be known. the sagacity of | 


the Kaiser will be more rightly appreciated in this 


State of a ruler whose ideals are those of the present 
Emperor is clearer every year. 

The impression that a reader carries away from a 
second reading of these speeches, differing widely from 
telegraphic summaries, which are of necessity often bald, 
and therefore misleading, is that the speaker is not only 


| a great ruler, sagacious and determined, but also a wide 


country as well as his appreciation of the necessity for a _ 


good understanding with ourselves. 

In spite of the adverse circumstances of the last few 
years this Review has no cause to regret the endeavours 
that it has made in the direction of such anunderstanding. 
This fact is emphasised by the writers in both these 
volumes. An article which appeared in our columns 
in the early part of 1898 is quoted at length, and to 
it is attributed no small share in stemming the tide of 
furious indignation directed against the Kaiser which 
swept over Great Britain after the Kruger telegram. To 
say that the telegram was a grave blunder is only to 
admit that the sender has the defects of his qualities. 
As those qualities are not appreciated by English society 


reader with the trained student’s memory for historical 
facts, with a singular oratorical gift of apposite reference. 
The compass of his knowledge is borne witness to by Sir 
Edward Reed, who has had special opportunities of ob- 
serving him on many occasions, and especially in private 
interviews. To this expert he appeared a first-rate 
specialist in naval matters. This power of assimilating 
knowledge on a variety of subjects has no doubt its 
dangers, and they are exemplified in some of the Kaiser’s 
excursions into the reali of Art. His attempts to dic- 


select, as well as to the actor what pieces he should 
perform, have provoked much criticism, far from un- 
Justified, but they are in truth far less the result of 
exaggerated estimate of his own capacity as a judge of 
art than of his own conception of his duty as Emperor. 


_Itis a conception too apt to lead a man into an en- 


_deavour to set up a Napoleonic despotism over his 
subjects’ feelings and tastes, and it is not surprising 


that the German artists, no less than the public 
have resented such interference. But the Kaiser, 


| holding the views he does about his own office. and 


believing that the theatre is “not only an important 
factor in education and the propagation of morality, but 
should also be the embodiment of grace, beauty, and 
artistic imagination,” can hardly fail to try to make it so, 
And if he has attempted to control the artist he has also 


| rewarded him as earlier monarchs thought fit to reward 


the blunders arising from them have been grossly over- | 


criticised. 

After a short spell of popularity the Kaiser’s name is 
again less welcome here than it was two years ago. 
Tales of Machiavelian intrigue spread by reputable 
organs, and echoed by others of less repute but more 
circulation, must have their effect. Dr. Jacks may 
therefore be thanked for his efforts to bring back 
our public opinion to a saner point of view. Unfor- 
tunately his book is not likely to take any rank as 
an authoritative work. The author shows little know- 
ledge of European politics, and his style is often unattrac- 
tive. His object is so good that we regret the more 
these defects of execution. The work also suffers from 
the almost simultaneous publication of the excellent 
translations made by Dr. Elkind of a selection from 
the ‘‘ Kaiserreden,” which appeared in Germany two 
years ago. These translations are connected by editorial 
comments sufficiently full to make the circumstances in- 
telligible, and the volume is to be commended to those 
who are sensible enough to wish to form their own judg- 
ment on the most striking figure of the time. 

It seems almost impossible to imagine the European 


only great warriors or statesmen. When he gave Von 
Menzel the Black Eagle, he dealt a blow at some of the 
least lovely traditions of old-fashioned Prussia. Whatever 


| his own taste in Art may be worth, his definition of the 


_ hardly be bettered. 


| sance, ever resorted to advertising. 


proper attitude of the artist towards the public could 
‘The true artist needs no mounte- 
bank tricks, no puffs in the Press, no connection. I do 
not believe that the great masters of Art, either in 
ancient Greece or Italy or in the time of the Renais- 
They worked 


_ according to the abilities God gave them, and for the 


rest, they let the people talk.” 
In State affairs his right as German Emperor and 
King of Prussia to express his views is less disputable ; 


| indeed, under such a constitution as the German, the 
| sovereign cannot remain merely the silent executant of 
' the will of Parliament, or confine his interference to 


advice given privately to Ministers. Surely to speak out 
is a better and more dignified way of proceeding, than to 


| build up a *‘king’s party”’ by surreptitious means, or to 


shelter himself behind a Minister! 

To an exuberant nature, gifted with abilitigs of a very 
high order, the active stirring life and frank expression 
of opinion practised by the Kaiser would be, in his 
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position, the only one endurable. It is impossible to 
avoid speculating whether or no he possesses the gifts 
of'a great commander in the field. It is one of the 
highest tributes to his sagacity and self-restraint that, 
coming to the throne at an early age with so great 
an instrument for conquest ready to hand, he has 
never attempted to make use of it wantonly. For that 
reason principally, though not alone, not only Germany 
but Europe may well pray with a whole heart for 
the preservation in her midst of a personality, so gifted 
and strenuous, and guided by such lofty ideals. 


THE FAR EASTERN WORLD. 


“The World’s History.” Edited by H. F. Helmbholt. 
Vol. II. Oceania, Eastern Asia, and the Indian 
Ocean. London: Heinemann. 1904. 15s. net. 


NOTHER volume of this truly remarkable work, 
A and one of surpassing interest. It is com- 
posed of six chapters, each of which breaks fresh 
ground, and supplies information which is either new 
to the ordinary historian, or is placed in a new setting. 
The first chapter deals with the history of Japan, 
China, and Korea, and thus is of especial value at the 
present time. The development of feudalism in Japan, 
which seems to have begun in that country at about the 
date which is generally given for its introduction into 
Western Europe, offers material to the student of politi- 
cal science. which can profitably be compared with the 
inforination which lies nearest to our doors. Feudalism 
commenced by the transformation of the family holdings 
of the peasants into large estates, held by nobles, and 
exempted from taxation. The right of administering 
justice went with the possession of land, and the 
Emperor lost not only income but judicial powers, which 
passed to the great landowners. 


of the female animals was not used as an article of food, 
there could be no idea of nomadism. Nomadism could 
only come into existence with the breeding of animals 
who secreted a large and continuous supply of milk. 
This was accomplished not by short-headed Mongols, 
but by long-headed Aryans and Semites. But the art, 
once learnt, passed to the Mongols, and they adopted a 
nomadic life. 

The Huns were a nation of Mongolian nomads, who 
were the first to form a constitutional unit, and they 
harassed Eastern Asia for many centuries. They are 
called by the Chinese, Hiung Nu; they appear in the 
Indian epics as Hina, in the Avesta as Hunavo, in Greek 
literature as Funoi or Hunoi; in language they were 
most akin to the Turks. The kingdom of the Huns was 
founded in what is now Mongolia about 1200 B.c., under 
the auspices of a Chinese exile of high rank. For a 
thousand years they confined their attacks to China, but 
they were driven back; first to the basin of the Tarim, 
lately explored by Mr. Sven Hedin, and then to the moun- 
tains. We find amongst them the features of warfare 
familiar to us in ancient literature; the division of the 
army into two wings, the charge of mounted archers, the 
feigned flight and the storm of arrows. They were not 
finally subdued by the Chinese till the second century 
of the Christian era. The invasion of Asia Minor 
by the Cimmerians was probably caused by an 
advance of the Huns towards the West, while the march 
of Darius against the Scythians, some two hundred years 
later, was an attempt to attack his restless neighbours 
in their own country, and to secure his frontiers. 

The Tarim basin, now little more than a desert of steppe 
and sand, was once much more fertile. It was a high- 
way between nations and formed a bridge between the 
civilisations of Eastern and Western Asia. The Huns 
were probably identical with the Arimaspeans of Aristeas 
and Herodotus, they fought with the ‘Griffins,’ the in- 
habitants of the Altai, guardians of their gold. The Huns 


| meet us on every side as the great disturbing force in 


The Samurai appear | 


as the homologue of the ** Comites,”’ and cavalry service, | 


considered as more respectable than infantry service, 
carried with it the right of riding on horseback in times 
of peace. This system lasted till 1868, when the ruling 
dynasty regained the power which it had lost for seven 
hundred years. 

The pages devoted to Korea will be eagerly scanned. 
This country, which calls itself Chosen, the morning 


Altai. 


_ their name disappears from history. 


calm, seems always to have been an occasion of discord | 


between contending powers. For the first thousand 
years of the Christian era it was coveted and conquered 
by the Chinese ; after this it came under the influence of 
the Mongols. 
the thirteenth century, made Korea the base of opera- 
tions for his projected attack on Japan. This stimulated 
and increased the animosity which existed between 
Japan and Korea. At this time Korea was much more 
civilised than Japan in almost all the arts and sciences. 
But at the present moment these have all disappeared, 
and left scarcely a trace behind. In the fifteenth 
century, Korea became entirely dependent upon China. 
Buddhism was suppressed, Confucianism took its place, 
and the custom, which the Tartars had introduced, of 
performing human sacrifices and burying slaves and 
others alive at the funerals of distinguished people was 
abolished. In 1592 Korea was invaded by Japan. The 
Japanese won a rapid series of victories, conquering 
Fusan on May 25 and Seoul on June 13. Korea ceded 
her southernmost provinces to Japan, and recognised 
her tributary relation to that country. But the war was 
renewed. After six years Korea emerged victorious 
from the struggle, but terribly weakened. We need not 
trace further the vicissitudes of this land of perpetual 
unrest. Korea is now the apple of discord between 
Russia and Japan, as she formerly was between Japan 
and China. 

Perhaps the most fascinating portion of the book is 
that devoted to Central Asia, and the invasions of the 
Nomads. We here read the other side of the history, 


Kublai Khan, having conquered China in | 


Oriental history, the hustlers of the Eastern world. 
Their restless activity was felt by the wealthy Chinese, 
the traders of th: Tarim basin, and the miners of the 
The expedition of Attila was only a continuation 
on a large scale of these earlier struggles for power and 
plunder. The last efforts of the Huns was to advance 
against Constantinople in 558 a.p. Their power had 
already broken up into separate nations, and soon after 
The Alans, the 
Avars and the Chazars are all varying types of Mongolian 
nomads whose origin and adventures may be read of in 
these pages. 

The efforts of civilisation and religion to tame these 
barbarous tribes continued for many centuries. The 
teachings of Buddha, of Zoroaster, of Christianity, of 
Islam were used for this purpose, but the nomad spirit 
remained untamable. Regions once prosperous and 
progressive lay for generations at the mercy of races 
whose mastering instincts were the joy of battle and the 
lust of pillage. Under Genghis Khan and under Timur 
the hordes of Mongolian horsemen burst over the civilised 
countries of Asia and Europe, sweeping on like a storm- 
cloud, as if they wished to convert every country into a 
pasture for their flocks. Even at the present day deso- 


_late tracts show the traces of their destructive fury. 


| Asian volcano. 


But these were the last great eruptions of the Central 
Civilisation, directed by China a far- 
Eastern homologue of the Byzantine Empire, and by 
Russia its successor, conquered in the end, and the hordes 
of the steppes were no longer a danger at which the world 
had need to tremble. 

We are not in a position to criticise the manner in 
which this book has been translated. It is obviously 
the work of several hands. Sometimes, we think, to an 


_ Englishman who knows German the original would be 


which is familiar to us in the annals of mediaeval — 
Europe. Agriculture is older than nomadism. The | 
breeding of cattle and, subsequently. of horses was | 


closely united with agriculture; but so long as the milk 


more intelligible than the translation. We admit the 
difficulty of the task, but it surprises us to find enume- 
rated amongst the viceroys of India the Count of Elgin 
and Kincardine, the Count Mayo and the Count of 
Dufferin. 
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SIR FREDERICK MAURICE AND 
PROFESSOR OMAN. 


“The Diary of Sir John Moore.” Edited by Major- 
General Sir J. F. Maurice. Two Volumes. London: 
Arnold. 1904. 30s. net. 

HESE journals shed much light on that complex, 
and in the main most unsatisfactory period of our 
military history comprised between the years 1794 and 

1807. It is a period about which the average military 

student knows little, although, as Captain Mahan has 

clearly shown, it included the most vital epochs of our 
struggle with France. Our military successes were 
indeed few: the only one which the public of to-day 
cares to remember is the Battle of Alexandria and 
consequent expulsion of the French from Egypt. There 


were, unfortunately, other expeditions, the outcome of the | 


ignorance and folly of our political rulers who, exuberant 
at the powers they wielded, due to our undisputed 
command of the sea, occupied themselves in hurrying 
our soldiers all the world over, without adequate 
preparation or organisation, or even a definite objective. 

Moore, like all able men gifted with individuality, was 
ever at war with incompetence, and his troubles with 
ignorant chiefs so long as he was in subordinate posi- 
tions were ce:seless, and should afford comfort and 
solace to officers of the present day who find themselves 
similarly situated. The tale of his struggles in Corsica 
with Admiral Hood’s ignorance of matters military and 
Sir George Elliot’s general imbecility are painfully set 
forth in the first volume of these journals, the outcome 
being, as Moore predicted, the loss to us of that island. 
The story of his share in suppressing the Irish Rebellion 
of ’98, of the expedition to the Helder in 1799, and to 
Egypt in 1801, as well as in other campaigns, is well 
worth following, but the supreme interest of the whole 
work naturally centres in the campaign of 1808-09 in 
Spain and Portugal. 

Throughout the volumes it is impossible to ignore the 
fact that the compiler and editor, Sir Frederick Maurice, 
is soured by the judgments on Moore passed by 
Mr. Oman and Sir Herbert Maxwell in their recently 
published books. We confess that our first impressions 
on reading these biting criticisms of the writer were that 
he had been unduly sensitive, and had worked himself 
into an unnecessary condition of indignation in his 
furious defence of Moore’s memory. We can recall 
reading the first volume of Mr. Oman’s “ History of the 
Peninsular War’’ with the greatest satisfaction, and 
whilst noting that he adversely criticised Moore now 
and again, the broad general impression it left 
upon us was that it brought out the brilliant 
strategy and superb soldier-like qualities of the heroic 
Moore in a manner which had never been done before in 
a book for the general public. To us it seemed as if the 
nation owed Mr. Oman a profound debt of gratitude for 
thus clearing away the popular errors regarding the 
“retreat of Corunna” and making clear to the world for 
all time the splendid conception of Moore’s march on 
Sahagun, whereby he, with less than 30,000 British 
soldiers, entirely frustrated Napoleon’s plans and caused 
the latter in his wrath to stay the march of nearly ten 
times that number of his best troops in a vain attempt 
to overwhelm the daring British general. 


Hence we | 


were atfirst by no means inclined to approve Sir | 


Frederick Maurice’s repeated onslaughts on Mr. Oman.. 

We admit, however, that a careful study of these 
journals of Sir John Moore, kept throughout the 
critical times in question, combined with reference 
to the various points brought forward by Mr. Oman, 
has led us to modify greatly our views as to the 
correctness of the latter’s deductions. It is to be re- 
gretted that he had not an opportunity of studying 
these journals before he launched forth as a critic of 
strategy and of military operations. Truth to say, 
whilst regretting Mr. Oman’s criticisms much, we were so 
gratified to find a Professor of History at Oxford express 
such admirably sound views on military strategy and 
appreciate so thoroughly the real meaning of Moore’s 
march and further express himself so lucidly as Mr. 
Oman on many intricate military questions, that we 
were content to slur over these obvious minor defects. 
Not so Sir Frederick, who breathing fire and blood, 
attacks Mr. Oman for what he clearly shows to be 


_ in 1800 and as the 95th (Rifles) in December 1802. 


uncalled for and obviously incorrect criticisms and 
proceeds ruthlessly to expose their unfairness. 
Napier appreciated Moore’s splendid services but did 
his memory infinite harm by weaving into all his 
accounts of them his own (Napier’s) intense political 
hatred for Castlereagh and Canning. Southey, for 
political reasons the reverse of Napier’s, in his history, 
did his utmost to damage Moore’s reputation. Hence 
it is that in every account of the Corunna campaign 
one is met with criticisms on Moore’s conduct and un- 
fortunately both Mr. Oman and Sir Herbert Maxwell 
elected to accept a certain amount of Southey’s tales in 
place of adopting a more impartial attitude. 

No one can read chapters 28 and 29 of the second 
volume of these Journals in which Sir Frederick, at his 
very best, tells the true story of Moore’s great march and 
unfolds the glorious strategy of the British commander, 
without feeling that to talk of *‘ defending Moore,’ as 
Mr. Oman states was the object of Napier, is singularly 
infelicitious language which Mr. Oman, after he reads 
these journals, will probably in his heart regret. 

Mr. Oman as an historian is admirable, but unfor- 
tunately when once launched into the region of military 
disputations the temptation to pose as a “ Director- 
General of Manceuvres and Training’’, to use the very latest 
title, led him out of his depths and induced him to give his 
views where it would have been wiser to remain silent. 
Of what avail is it a hundred years after an event, to 
severely censure a general because, in accordance with 
information brought to him at the time, he elected 
to march by certain roads which, in Mr. Oman’s 
opinion in Ig02 were the wrong ones? People unac- 
customed to Spanish travel can hardly realise the 
difference a few days rain makes in the condition of the 
ill-made and ill-kept roads of the Peninsula. For Moore 
to risk his artillery by mountain roads on the chance of 
it remaining fine at the worst season of the year would 
indeed have been a blunder. But there were other 
reasons, reasonable and all-sufficient, to vindicate the 
correctness of Moore’s orders, at the time they were 
given, for which we must refer to these journals. There 
is a certain amount of grim humour in Mr. Oman ap- 
pointing himself chief of the scouts and gravely recon- 
noitring the route followed during the famous retreat and 
recording his opinion that “‘ magnificent defensive posi- 
tions’ existed which Moore “‘failed to make use of”’. 
Thdt Moore did so deliberately and as a part of his 
strategic move and tactical necessities is plainly demon- 
strated by his journals and by Sir Frederick Maurice. 
Also had he elected to delay at some of these points his 
army infallibly would have starved. 

Sir Frederick Maurice, having thus pitilessly shown how 
the writers of history have committed serious errors, 
curiously enough in his own special departments of mili- 
tary history makes same unnecessary mistakes. Thus in 
his anxiety to give Moore the chief glory of the Light 
Infantry movements, he gives the reader the impression 
that the conversion of Moore’s Regiment, the 52nd, 
into Light Infantry was a novel departure, whereas the 
goth Light Infantry had been raised as such so far back 
as 1761. Again in his account of the raising of the 95th 
Rifles he is repeatedly at fault. It was in 1799, not 
1802 as Maurice states, that Manningham wrote the 
memorandum which led to this corps being formed and 
assembled at Swinley Camp, near Windsor (not at 
Swanley which is in Kent). Detachments of this corps 
fought at Ferrol in 1800 and under Nelson at Copen- 
hagen, and it was officially gazetted as the Rifle Corps 
Our 
point is that when Moore came to Shorncliffe in 1803 he 
thus found at his hand a corps admirably trained and 
equipped to act as Light Infantry, and moreover one 
armed with rifles, for the rest of the army then and for 
many years after carried ‘‘ Brown Bess.” Moore sub- 
sequently had the 52nd converted into Light Infantry, as 
also was the 43rd, and it was the splendid training of this 
Brigade under him that forged the weapon which in 
later years Wellington used so successfully as the famous 
Light Division. There is really no excuse for Sir Frederick 
Maurice not knowing these facts, since probably no regi- 
ment in the British Army has more complete records than 
has the 95th Rifles, now the Rifle Brigade, and these are in 
every military library as well as the Bodleian, whither 
no doubt Mr. Oman could take Sir Frederick. 
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THE CHINESE ARMY. 


“L’Armée Chinoise.”” By General H. Frey. 
Librairie Hachette et Cie. 1904. 
LTHOUGH the Chinese are a people of predatory 

and piratical instincts, the military spirit is con- 
spicuously absent. There is no love of fighting for 
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because they are ali interested in the dismemberment of 


_ the Empire, and are therefore not to be trusted. Russia 


| always shown themselves to be so. 


and France are the true friends of China, and have 
They want no 


_ territory, they are interested in maintaining peace on the 


fighting’s sake, the profession of arms is held in low | 


esteem, and the soldier is an object of terror rather than 
of admiration, the passage of troops through any dis- 


trict being generally attended with pillage and extortion. | 
The Manchus were, no doubt, a fighting race at the time | 


of their conquest of China, but their martial character 
has long since disappeared. Though every Manchu is 
still nominally a soldier and draws pay as such, only a 
proportion of them are enrolled in the Imperial army, 
and these are far behind the Chinese in courage and 
efficiency. To this day military degrees are conferred 
upon Manchu officers who can pass certain tests in 
shooting with the bow and arrow, which, with putting 


the stone, was until recently the only standard of | 


efficiency required from an aspirant to military com- 


mand. The bow and arrow or matchlock have been | 


discarded for the rifle within the last fifteen or twenty 
years, but the Manchu army so recently as ten years 
ago, when China ventured to try issues with Japan, was 
beneath contempt. The troops were an undisciplined 
mob, who carried umbrellas and fans into action and pet 
birds in cages while on the march. Under the old 
military system organised by the Manchus each pro- 
vince was called upon to maintain its own army, but 
it was little better than a police force, and care 
was taken that these provincial troops should be 
limited in numbers and efficiency lest they should 
prove a menace to the safety of the dynasty. They 
were never trusted, and Manchu military colonies 
were established at various provincial centres to act as 
a check upon them in case of need. The system worked 
indifferently well until relations with Western Powers 
became more close and consecutive collisions with 
foreign troops proved that Chinese soldiers were useless 
against a foreign foe. Contemptuous as they were, and 
continue to be, of the foreign barbarians, the Chinese 
had to admit their superiority in the art of war, and 
sporadic attempts have been made from time to time to 
build up a military organisation based on the foreign 
model. That these attempts have been to a great extent 
unsuccessful is due to the corruption that pervades every 
branch of the Chinese official system, to the absence of 
any scientific training of officers, and to the continuance 
of the old method of decentralisation. It is universally 
admitted that the Chinaman, and especially the China- 
man of the central provinces, forms excellent material 
for the making of a soldier. He is amenable to disci- 
pline. quick to learn the details of drill, and a good 
fighter behind cover; but he does not fight from 
patriotic motives and must be regularly paid. He is, 
moreover, useless unless he is led by competent officers 
who will not be the first to run away. With the 
possible exceptions of the two armies controlled by 
the Viceroys Yuan Shih-kai and Chang Chih-tung, 
to whom credit may be given for honesty of purpose 
and administration, no other troops are probably 
regularly or adequately paid, and their equipment 
is starved by dishonest officers. With all the different 
divisions various systems of drill are adopted under 
instructors of different nationalities, and probably not 
I per cent. of the native officers are acquainted with 
more than the rudiments of military knowledge. General 
Frey, who speaks with the authority of a personal 
observer, suggests the only possible remedy. Decentrali- 
sation must be done away with, the whole military 
organisation placed under the control of a central board 
to which foreign military experts of one nationality 
alone should be attached, and one uniform system of 
drill and management adopted for the whole Empire ; the 
establishment of schools for the training of officers is also 
an absolute necessity. The question naturally suggests 
itself: To which nation shall China apply for aid? 
General Frey considers this question in a spirit of 
impartiality and reduces the number of eligible candi- 
dates to two. America does not enter into his calcula- 
tions at all, but he rejects Japan, Germany and England 


Chinese frontiers and have nothing at heart but the 
integrity and prosperity of the Empire. Of the two, 
General Frey is disposed to give the preference to France. 

General Frey’s book would have been more useful if 
he had tabulated his figures and appended an index, but, 
national bias apart, it is none the less a valuable con- 
tribution to the general knowledge of a subject which is 
of interest to others than military experts. 


AMERICAN WHIPS. 


“Driving.”” By Francis M. Ware. 
mann. 1904. 36s. net. 


HE love of horseflesh is innate in the English race, 

and even in America, the land of ingenious 
machinery, the horse still holds his own against 
traction engine, motor-car, and bicycle. Indeed 
driving is one of the few pursuits by which the busy 
millionaire in leisure moments may get rid of superfluous 


London: Heine- 


_ cash. In England there are any number of country-bred 
| men who, if they only had the money, could ride as 
_ straight as any of the Leicestershire fliers, or, with slight 


preliminary training, aspire to honours on the coach-box. 
They are envious judges of the points of a good horse, 
and their knowledge of stable economy fits them for the 
responsible post of stud-groom. Whereas in America, 
though there are not a few of similar type, there are 
many wealthy and sporting gentlemen, who never laid 
hands on the ribbons till they could afford a horse to 
drive. It would seem to be for these gentlemen, in 
great measure, that Mr. Ware has written this volume. 
For he goes with infinite detail into matters with 
which English writers on the Road assume their 
readers to be fairly well acquainted. An ounce of 
practice on the box, beside a clever whip, is worth a 
pound of precept; and here, for example, there is a 
superfluity of precept in pedantic minuteness as to the 
various methods of effectively fingering the reins, all 
illustrated by puzzling diagrams. Nevertheless the 
book is most interesting reading; suggestive and in- 
structive as well for Englishmen, by its contrasts as 
much as by valuable hints. We have no greater 
authority on coaching than the late Duke of Beaufort, 
who carried that hereditary gift to perfection. There is 
nothing on which the Duke is more emphatic than as to 
holding the reins of a team in the left hand, keeping the 
other with the whip in reserve for exigencies. Mr. Ware 
flies full in the face of that counsel. Using either hand 
indifferently may be a survival of the days when horses 
were galloped hard over rugged roads, with pools and 
swamps and occasional boulders. It may be useful for 
a comparatively raw hand in the crowded centres of 
such great cities as New York or Philadelphia. What 
would our crack coachmen whom Nimrod describes have 
thought of it, when keeping the Comet or the Lightning 
up to time, and airily accepting a cigar from the box- 
seat, as they sprang their teams over the level to cheat 
them out of the coming hill? Then in the instructions 
for feeding, we must remember again that condition 
depends essentially on climate. We are reminded that 
as the Eastern States have an Arctic winter so they have 
a semi-tropical summer. In the engravings we see ladies 
under sun-shades, and men in broad Panamas or with 
turbans swathed round their hats. What should we 
think here of the “inevitable” necessity of keepi 

horses up to the mark in the dog days with tonics an 

drugs—with infusions of quinine and solutions of 
arsenic? We can understand how American jockeys 
imported the practice of priming horses with cordials for 
a critical race. Under the head of feeding, too. there 
are queer-sounding aliments, such as flax-seed jelly and 
hay-tea, the tea being brewed by saturating the trusses 
in boiling water. It is noteworthy besides that the 
vocabulary of stable, coach-house, and harness-room 
differs widely from ours, and so we are often puzzled. 
In one sentence, for instance, oats and corn are opposed, 
and we presume that “corn” is a synonym for maize. 
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The book is written for Americans, and consequently 
wej have no reason to be disappointed that the 
chapter on the Wild Western drivers is tantalis- 
ingly short. That story, familiar enough to Americans, 
abounds in romance, but it has been expanded in such 
volumes as “ The Old Santa Fé Trail’ and ‘‘ The Great 
Salt Lake Trail” when the prairie schooner and the stage 
waggon anticipated the trains. Yet we were never tired 
of ,hearing of ‘the adventures of such heroes as Hank 
Monk, who galloped at breakneck pace along fenceless 
roads, overhanging bottomless abysses, through cafons 
infested by “road agents,’’ and chapparal where lurking 
Indians were lying in wait. Mr. Ware has one capital 
story of Hank, the independent. His proprietor, seated 
by his side, had been gently reprimanding him for reck- 
lessness. “Call them things reckless,” said Hank con- 
temptuously, “look ye here.” He actually tossed the 
reins on the backs of his horses, as they were galloping 
down a steep declivity, steering them’ safely by brake and 
voice to the welcome change at the bottom. 
and hardly less sensational are the tales of the pioneers of 
traffic in the Pennsylvania Highlands and elsewhere. Both 
for men and horses working the waggons—American 
counterparts of those which figure in Fielding and Smol- 
lett’snovels there wereextraordinary tests of strength and 
endurance. They carried a portentous load of goods and 
sometimes as many as six and twenty passengers. And 
always the severest strain was in the intensity of the 
summer heats. There, in these primitive times, lay the 
centre of the dangers which subsequently shifted west- 
ward with the advance of civilisation. Coachman and 
guard were stalwart giants, equipped against all con- 
tingences of flood and snowstorm, armed to the teeth, 
and padded with valuable parcels, stowed away about 
their persons and in their flexible hats. 

A cursory glance through the engravings in the pages 
will show the pace at which America has been moving 
since then. There is such a variety of vehicles as we 
know nothing of here, with all the quaint eccentricity 
of nomenclature which characterises American drinks. 
Notable among these are the cocking cart and the run- 
about, both names singularly expressive. Coach-building 
has been one of the most progressive of American indus- 
tries; carriages of all sorts are shipped to the Conti- 
nent, and thousands of pairs of wheels to England. It’s 
prosperity has been owing partly to the perfection of 
machinery, but chiefly to the toughness or pliability of 
the hiccory and other timber. Hence the combination of 
strength and lightness in their skeleton trotting-carts 
and other spider-like vehicles. 

There is little of the personal reminiscence and less of the 
graphic description to which Birch Reynardson, Captain 
Malet, and Mr. Harper in his admirable road-books, have 
accustomed us here. But Mr. Ware is an eminently 
practical writer, evidently with wide personal experiences, 
and moreover he is a very knowledgeable vet. Through- 
out he’preaches—we should have thought it somewhat 
superfluous in America—the folly of penny wisdom in 
stable management. If you know nothing yourself, give 
carte blanche to a respectable dealer and pay liberal wages 
to a competent stud-groom, on the understanding that 
taking commissions means summary dismissal. Excellent 
advice if only it can be carried out. All he has to say about 
breeding and training seems to be characterised by sound 
sense, but his most important chapter is on bitting, and 
even ;English experts may get a hint or two from it. 
For the Americans have brought light bitting to perfec- 
tion in the fast trotters, who answer to a touch or the 
suspension of a touch on the snaffle. Drivers who pride 
themselves on light hands are too apt to indulge in severe 
bits, and Mr. Ware inculcates the regulation of the nose- 
band so as,to lighten the pressure on the mouth. 


Much of his instruction is naturally directed to tooling | 


a four-in-hand, and the more Phaeton-like task of safely 
handling a tandem. Tandem-driving is, at best, sensa- 
tionally exciting, and a case of trusting in Providence and 
your leader. 


powerless. Then even nerve and exceptional skill can 
hardly save you from a smash. With four horses, on 
the other hand, though the queerest in temper are 
hitched together, there can never be unanimity in mischief, 
and with all their various vagaries they are bound to go 
more or less straight. Driving tandem is risky enough 


More novel | 


at best ; four-in-hand is comparatively safe, even for a 
novice ; but six-in-hand seems the very acme of temerity. 
The mere weight of the reins, after a time, must tire or 
paralyse the wrist. Even with a heavily loaded coach 
behind, a Hercules could hardly pull up six runaways, 
and the brake in the engravings is a light carriage 
which could hardly tell more than a tin kettle tied to a 
mastiff’s tail. Fora gentlemanllike fashion of committing 
suicide, after coming to hopeless grief in a “ corner,” 
commend us to the American six-in-hand, in a labyrinth 
of suspension rails and electric tramways. 


NOVELS. 


“The Napoleon of Notting Hill.’ By Gilbert K. 
Chesterton. London: John Lane. 1904. 6s. 

Who first perceived the essential absurdity of 
Bayswater ? It was, we believe, Mr. Anstey, before the 
day of Mr. Frank Richardson and Mr. Chesterton. The 
words Mayfair and Belgravia suggest wit and elegance; 
Pimlico and St. John’s Wood are doubtful and 
mysterious rather than funny; the mention of Clapham 
or Battersea provokes a sniff of contempt—but when Mr. 
Chesterton seeks to show his sense of the absurd and 
contrast it most flaringly with his feeling for sublimity, 
he can think of nothing more absurd than Notting Hill. 
Besides, seeing that Bayswater is ridiculous, there are 
other bonds of sympathy between him and Mr, 
Richardson: one is a nice taste in Whistler’s, and the 
other is that they both write as it were with one eye on 
Mr. Max Beerbohm. Both their stories rest on the 
supposition of the impossible, and both rely firmly on 
their peculiar sense of humour. But in the witty and 
entertaining “‘Bayswater Miracle’, once the magical 
premise is accepted, events progress in a perfectly 
natural and intelligible manner, while in ‘‘ The Napoleon 
of Notting Hill” one impossibility is super-imposed on 
another, till it is more completely unlikely than the 
unlikeliest fairy-tale and not half so pleasant. Nor is the 
fantasy muchaided by its being placed eighty years ahead, 
since, as the author himself says, in the preliminary 
chapter on prophecy, one cannot reckon on development 
in straight lines to their logical extremity, nor on reac- 
tion of sentiment, nor recurrent experience. As an 
accounted philosopher, Mr. Chesterton might have ex- 
plained a little more clearly that progress of knowledge 
and of action is not impeded by reaction of feeling. He 
has nothing better to suggest in the way of quite original 
ideas than the abolition of the army and police, and a 
monarchy elected alphabetically. ‘All hereditary mon- 
archies are a matter of luck; so are alphabetical mon- 
archies’’—a thoughtless argument which it does not 
take a “jure divino”’ enthusiast to refute. Auberon 
Quin (the possessor of an incomparably subtle and 
entirely modern sense of humour) having been elected 
King (Mr. Chesterton by the way does not explain how 
the alphabetic list had been exhausted so far as Q) is 
inspired with the idea of a colossal joke, a “ revival of 
the arrogance of the old medizval cities applied to our 
glorious suburbs”. It is the very height of absurdity 
that Notting Hill for instance should have as a daily 
habit heralds and banners, and a scarlet robed provost. 
And for ten years the disgust of the worthy tradespeople 
of Shepherds’ Bush or West Kensington affords the 
king exquisite if somewhat lonely pleasure. Then 
through Adam Wayne, provost of Notting Hill, the 
unique sense of humour is confounded, and the 
joke turned into a tragedy. For Adam, a mystic, and 
an enthusiast, takes it quite seriously, and behaves 
with what Mr. Chesterton) would have us believe 
is characteristic medieval obtuseness and obstinacy, 


_ and Notting Hill is first drenched with blood in_a pre- 


If his manners are unexceptionable you | 
are tolerably safe ; if he takes to playing tricks you are | 


posterous war—then raised into civic supremacy, and 
esthetic suderiority. The end is darkness and tragedy, 
but in the words of Quin * that is not the tremendous 
issue. Notting Hill has lived ... There will never be 
anything quite like it to the crack of doom. I cannot 
believe anything but that God loved it, as he must 
surely love anything that is itself and unreplaceable. 
But even for that I do not care. If God, with all his 
thunders, hated it, I loved it.” If Mr. Chesterton wants 
his ideas to be considered seriously, why does he take 
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and that his fantasy is intended to be funny, then why 
drag in the name of the Deity as he so frequently does 
in an offensive and unnecessary way. There is nothing 
very original in the idea of a cynical Creator mocking 
His creatures. To be preposterous is not necessarily to 


be original. 
“The Orangery: A Comedy of Tears.’’ By Mabel 
Dearmer. London: Smith Elder. 1904. 6s. 


The eighteenth century continues to be most emphati- 
cally ‘‘the mode’’, and Sheraton furniture (so-called) 
and other articles with an eighteenth-century character, 
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* The Fishers : a Novel.”” By J. Henry Harris. London: 
Lane. 1904. 6s. 


Certain Cornish fishing folk are the most interesting 


_ characters in this study of life about a “ porth”’, for the 


romance element which is contributed by the gentry of 
the neighbourhood is too conventionalised to be specially 
attractive. Uncle Zach and his three fisher grandsons, 


_ with their new boat, the “ Dulcie ’—banned by witchcraft 


though of an obviously recent origin, find many ready to | 


admire and purchase. Let us, instead of complaining of 
the dishonesty of the times, rejoice when an occasional 
craftsman succeeds to some extent in recalling memories 
of that whose true spirit is elsewhere. Mrs. Dearmer, in 
setting her sketch of Miss Deborah Carey’s love affairs in 
a frame of this picturesque peri2d, has done more than 
follow the prevailing fashion. Deborah, Prudence, Lady 
Betty and Mr. Carey belong to their period and to no 
other, and the story. though slight in itself, is told with 
a simplicity and grace which are entirely appropriate to 
the good old times. It is true that other young ladies, 
in other centuries, have experienced difficulties of much 
the same sort as those which depressed Miss Deborah 
before the course of true love was permitted to run quite 
smoothly, but there is every reason to welcome a 
familiar story told in so attractive a style. 

“Love’s Proxy.” By London : 

Arnold. 1904. 6s. 

Mr. Bagot does not give us anything of a novelty 
in his latest story. He seems to have contented himself 
with taking a fairly well-worn “ plot ’’—if we must use 
the conventional word—knowing that he possessed 
sufficient literary ability to set it forth in an interesting 


Richard Bagot. 


fashion. For those readers who have a discriminating taste | 


in manner he has perhaps succeeded, but those whose 


preference is for matter rather than manner will, we | 


imagine, find the story a little dull. 
her hand, where she cannot give her heart, by marrying— 
to please an invalid mother—a rich knighted tradesman, 
and the problem which faces the reader is whether she will 
end by loving her middle-aged husband or whether the 
middle-aged husband will be removed that his widow 
may marry the ambitious young politician who is soon 
hovering around. A few years ago most novelists would 
have given us the latter violent ending: now they are 
becoming more chary of killing off uncomfortable 
characters so tltat all may be wound up in the conven- 
tional satisfactory fashion. Mr. Bagot has chosen the 
more subtle way, but we are by no means convinced 
that his heroine is altogether true to life. In some of 
the minor characters he is most successful, while the 
various pictures of modern society—with its opposing 
strains of solid dignity and flippant vulgarity—are 
admirably suggested. 


“The Vulgar Truth.”” By L. Lockhart Lang. London: 
Arnold. 1904. 6s. 


It is difficult for a reviewer of this volume not to 
dismiss it with a brief play upon the title—to the effect 
that the vulgarity is obvious and the truth not altogether 
convincing. While such a comment would be just it 
would leave unregarded the humorous aspect of the 
work, for the author has, all unconsciously, provided 
material for amusement. The teller of the story is 
the wife of a doctor who is a specialist in nervous 
diseases, and on her second page she begins to be 
amusing when she explains that she * could not tackle 
so comprehensive a horizon”; a little later on she 
tells us of a warm still day when “ the sun was audibly 
shining”; and then we have a vehicle which begins 
a journey as a trap with a pair of horses and ends it 
as a phaeton, and ends it in fine style, too, for “ we 
turned in at our gate as he spoke, and with a flourish 
and much champing of feet we flounced up to the 
door’’; we have a _ rector whose “eyes had been 
hermetically sealed by a good wife” ; and above all we 
have a doctor who possesses the tibia of a viper in a 


A young lady gives | 


and blessed by the Church—form the centre of much 
interesting life ; these men stand for progress as against 
the constitutional conservatism of their fellows, and the 
clashing of old superstitions and new ideas are excellently 
worked out. There is, perhaps, on the whole too much 
of the suggestion of moralising about the story to make 
it entirely successful, but for its sketches of character, 
its vivid glimpses of the life on shore and at work of the 
Cornish fishers, the book may be commended. 


“The Royal Quaker.” By Mrs. Bertram Tanqueray. 
London: Methuen. 1904. 6s. 


_ Mrs. Tanqueray acknowledges that the main character 
in this compilation, Jane Stuart, is drawn from “ Fen- 
land Notes and Queries’’, which outline she has “‘ filled 
in with fictitious detail’. Jane had a woman’s heart, 
which Mrs. Tanqueray describes as ‘the most un- 
cipherable of all scripts”. Michael Burrough had a 
smile ‘like the sunlight kissing a rising wave’’. On p. 
3 there is “a freak of penetential (sic)emotion”’. Later 
we meet with phrases such as :—‘* Jane with her lover 
were left alone’’, and a * be-earinged (sic) smuggler”’. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


By Sir N. W. 
3s. 6d. net. 


This is the most interesting of the “Dryden House 
Memoirs” which has appeared so far. There is no intimate 
and easily written account of Parliament and its leading 
figures in the days of Pitt and Fox equal in interest to 
Wraxall’s; light and serious matter are blended admirably, 
and the whole book is most readable. Wraxall was almost as 
great an admirer of Pitt as he was of George III. He givesa 
very good idea of the haughtiness and aloofness of the great 
Minister. Even in his maiden speech Pitt was cool enough 
to rebuke two politicians of standing because they were not 
attending to him. When Lord George Germain began to 
whisper to Welbore Ellis, Pitt took offence, and after a pause 
remarked, “I shall wait till the Agamemnon of the present 
day has finished his consultation with the Nestor of the 
Treasury Bench”, Speaking of Lord North's bad articulation, 
Wraxall says thatat any rate this Minister did not “bedew” his 
hearers, as, according to Burnet, was the unfortunate habit 
of the Duke of Lauderdale. There was a Liberal leader in the 
House of Commons a few sessions ago who was so copiously 
‘“bedewed”’ by an eager supporter, who spoke often just 
behind him, that he suggested to a friend that he might have 
to sit in future with his umbrella up. It was Welbore Ellis, 
by the way, whose wig Lord North once removed by a 
ludicrous accident. Ellis was sitting close to North when the 
latter rose and inadvertently with the scabbard of his -sword 
carried off his friend's wig. North only discovered what he 
had done through the shouts of laughter which arose. Ellis 
never moved a muscle, but, having received back his wig, 
calmly fixed it on his head. 


Historical 


Memoirs of My Own Time.” 
Wraxall. 


London: Kegan, Paul, 1904. 
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criticism by saying that he knows it is all preposterous, | entertaining, in parts, but not precisely in the manner 
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“ The Golden Treasury” remains in spite of many rivals, 
all eager and pushful, some worthy, about the best of all the 
small reprint series. In quiet taste it is not to be improved 
on. May it never be “ brought up to date.” The latest 
addition is very pleasing. ‘* Poems of Thomas Campbell 
selected and arranged by Lewis Campbell” (Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 
net). Mr. Lewis Campbell has a claim to do the work, and 


on the whole he has done it well enough; not that one takes | | t irhal 
' is a lady who is not only prepared to take her life in 


quite kindly to all that is in his introduction. He begins: 
“ Oblivion is the Nemesis of overpraise.”’ It would have been 
better, if this had to be said, to put it simply: ‘*‘ Writers who 
are overpraised are sure to be forgotten.” Epigrams are only 
excusable when they are brilliant or startling. Campbell to- 
day is merely known by his national songs, which are magnifi- 
cent, and by a few tender, very human, short poems, of which 
Palgrave chose the best for his anthology. ‘The * Pleasures 
of Hope” and “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” once so widely read, 
are forgotten; yet we are glad to see an attempt to revive 
both in this book ; and there are several shorter poems, which 
Palgrave could not find room for, that ought not to be over- 
looked completely. Campbell's strength was his fervid love 
of his land; his winning charm lay in his humanness. Of 
much of his poetry it might as truly be said as of Wordsworth’s: 
* Straight from the heart straight to the heart it went.”” The 
ines that begin: 
** The more we live, more brief appear 
Our life’s succeeding stages,” 

and ** The Soldier's Dream ” are among the most heartfelt in 
the language ; and who has not been affected by the really 
beautiful poem ** Napoleon and the British Sailor’? Now 
and then Campbell wrote a line which showed the rare, 
highest poetic gift. Somewhere writing of the memories that 
wildflowers have for him, he says he sees a whole landscape 
in the primrose’s look. 

“ The Doomsday Boroughs,” by Adolphus Ballard (Clarendon 
Press, 6s. 6d. net), is a work of some original research and value 
on a subject which has not received the attention it well 
deserves. What was a borough as the word is used in Dooms- 
day? This is the question which Mr. Ballard has striven to 
throw light upon, but he frankly confesses that he has not 
succeeded to any great degree. He claims, however, to have 
thrown doubt on several matters which have hitherto been 
regarded as settled. Doomsday is often vaguely regarded as 
a kind of census or description of England and the English 
people; whereas, as a fact, it is simply a geld book. Itisa 
valuation list, and it was evidently never intended to be any- 
thing more than this, though happily it incidentally includes a 
considerable amount of information which does give us glimpses 
of English life in the eleventh century.—* The Dark Ages,” by 
W. P. Ker (Blackwood, 5s. net), is an addition to the ** Periods 
of European Literature” series of books. Mr. Ker’s largest 
section necessarily treats of Latin authors ; he begins with the 
sixth century and gives a brief account of the chief historians, 
philosophers and poets. Other chapters deal with “The 
Teutonic Languages”; and there are short sections devoted 
to England and Wales and to Greece. It is the careful work 
of a well-equipped scholar. One would not describe it a 
delight in the reading; in fact, it is a text-book. 


* The History of South Africa.” By H. A. Bryden. 
Sands. 1904. 6s. 

“The New Era in South Africa.” By Violet R. Markham. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1904. 3s. 6d. net. 

If close personal knowledge of a country is a qualification 
for the writing of its history, its present conditions and its 
prospects, then both Mr. Bryden and Miss Markham are 
qualified in an eminent degree to deal with the past, the 
present and the future of South Africa. Mr. Bryden, with 
many intimate touches, tells the chequered story of the 
country between the Cape and the Zambesi from the time of 
Van Riebeek to Lord Milner, and on the whole tells it all the 
more effectively because there is no attempt at fine writing. 
It is a sympathetic record of the struggles of Dutch and 
British for supremacy, ending in the Vereeniging compact. 
The following sentence is not a good specimen of Mr. Bryden’s 
style : “‘In 1486, six years before Columbus discovered America, 


London: 


ham sets the pros and cons of the Chinese labour question 
fairly before her readers, and shows why Ah Sin isessential in 
the interests, not only of the mines, but of the whole country. 


“Through the Lands of the Serb.” By Mary E. Durham. 
London: Arnold. 1904. 14s. net. 


If all travel books were as interesting as this, they 
would not be such drugs in the market. Miss Durham 


her hands in order to visit out-of-the-way places, but 


| she is able to describe her adventures and experiences in 


| little-known lands to the average Briton. 


Montenegro and Servia are 


generally admirable English. 
Miss Durham’s 


| book will go far to familiarise him with their racial and 


physical characteristics. She has a sense of humour which is 
always a saving grace in a descriptive writer. Serb and 
Montenegrin are brought vividly to the reader's understanding 
by touches which are more intimate than the ordinary globe- 
trotter can ever hope to give. The Montenegrin in his moun- 
tain fastness is a picturesque bit of the old world, eager to 
escape from the twentieth century; the Serb is a “ water- 
logged” person owing to the quantities of water he imbibes. 
In Cettinje and in Belgrade, it seems to us, every one was 
anxious to marry Miss Durham, but she managed to escape 
that penalty of daring. With all their failings she found the 
natives interesting and humane according to their lights. 
After her travels she so far realises the complexity of the 


| difficulties presented by the situation in the Near East as to 


Bartholomew Diaz, the famous Portuguese sailor, sailed with | 


two small vessels with the intention of opening up the sea 
passage to India.’"’ Where does Mr. Bryden get evidence that 
Diaz had any intention to “ open up” the sea passage to India. 
He discovered the Cape by an accident probably and the 
intention to open up the sea passage to India was Vasco da 
Gama’s ten or eleven years later. Mr. Bryden reviews the 
past, Miss Markham the present and the future’ Her book is 
of the utmost interest just now, written as it is in the opti- 
mistic vein suggested by its motto: “Alles zal recht kom.” 
She is imme s ly impressed not only with the magnitude of 
the task which tie end of the war opened up for the British 
Government in the settlement of the country, but with the 
—- which |.s been made in restoring people to their 

omes and starting afresh. South Africa is an unlucky 
country. Duiing ‘he war, when it was impossible to take 
advantage o! thei, the seasons were excellent: since the war, 
when a goud hhary«st would have done much to restore pros- 
perity, there has liu a very severe drought which has added 
enormously to t!« anxieties of the Government. Miss Mark- 


admit that she has no patent medicine to offer; the trouble 
has got beyond pilules and homeopathic doses, she says 
We have received vol. v. of the “ Linguistic Survey of 
India”, a great and scholarly work compiled and edited by 
Dr. G. A. Grierson, the present volume giving specimens of 
the Bengali and Assamese languages; ‘* The Country Gen- 
tleman’s Estate Book 1904”’ (London: Country Gentleman’s 
Association Limited, 5s. 6d.) edited and compiled by Wm. 
Broomhall, containing a long list of articles written by 
specialists on estate management, farming, sports, forestry 
and cognate subjects; “ The Oxford and Cambridge Year- 
Book ” (London: Swan Sonnenschein, 3s. 6d. net), edited by 
A. W. Holland—a sort of ** who's who” of university men with 
some inadvertent omissions; “The Royal University of 
Ireland Calendar ” (Dublin : Thom & Co.); the second edition, 
with additions, of “ The History and Principles of Banks and 
Banking ” by H. T. Easton (London: Effingham Wilson). 


For this Week’s Books see page 698. 


SEASON 1904. 


To complete your outfit for the new season 
you will want the 


3a FOLDING POCKET KODAK 


The acme of perfection 
in roll film cameras. 
It has every desirable 
movement, and is of the 
finest workmanship, 
highest finish, greatest 
ingenuity and durabil- 
ity, embodying, in fact, 
“all the well-known 
Kodak nicety of detail, 
beauty of appearance, 
and sweetness and sure- 
nessofmovement."’ The 
dimensions of the pic- 
ture it gives are most 
pleasing for all classes 
of work, whether 
portrait or landscape, 
and make the camera 
an ideal one for the 
serious amateur. 


The POSTCARD CAMERA 


PAR EXCELLENCE, 
FOR PICTURES 5S: by 3}. 
The Most Perfect Camera ever devised for Films or Plates, 


Fitted with Bauscu & Shutter, with gracu- 
_ ated speeds from of a sevond to tim £5 26 
Fitted with F. P. K. Automatic Shutter 


May be obtained from all Dealers, or from 


41-43 CLERKENWELL ROAD, 
KOD AK, Ltd., LONDON, E.C. 


Wholesale and Retail Branches: 
96 LiveRPOOL, and 


he name KODAK on 
72-74 Grascow. Goods is as the 

tall mark on silver. Refuse 
59 Brompton Rp., S.W. ; 60 CHEAP all suistituies, and kindly 


sive, E.C.; 115 Oxroxp Si 4 he 
W. ; 171-173 REGENT STREET, W. ; siscuiaes wien they are 
and 40 Strano, Lonpon, W.C. / YOu. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Admission 1s, Season Tickets, ros. 6d. 


TALIAN EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 


From 12 neon till 11.0 p.m. 

ITALIAN COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS. FINE ART SECTION. 
INDUSTRIAL WORKING EXHIBITS. ITALIAN VILLAGE. 
GRAND MILITARY AND OTHER CONCERTS. 

Band of the Grenadier Guards, &c. 

In the EMPRESS HALL the Gigantic Representation of 

VENICE-BY-NIGHT. 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT. 
OPEN ALL DAY. Admission 6d., after 7 p.m., rs. 
Canals, Bridges, Shops, Cafés, Go: dolas. 
A Continuous Feast of Music, Beauty, and Movement. 

Captive Flying Machines. The Blue Grotto of Capri, St. Peter's Rome. “La 
Scala” Theatre of Varieties, at 3 p_m., 7, and 9.30p.m. The Duc d’Abruzzi’s 
North Pole Expedition. The Garane Wheel. 

The Ancient Roman Forum. Electric Butterflies, Fairy Fountains, Vesuvius. 


ITALIAN RESTAURANT. 


POLLO THEATRE. Sole Proprietor, 
LowenFELp. Lessee and Manager, Tom Bb. Davis. 
Epwarpes’ SEASON Every Evening at 8. VERONIQUE. 
every Saturday at 2.0. 


Mr. GEORGE 
Matinée 


THE PALACI ° 


HAFTESBURY AVENUE, W 
EVERY EVENING at 8. 
Seats at the Box-office 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
2: per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit;Accounts Repayable on Demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Current Accounts on minimum monthly balances when not 
drawn below £ roo. 


om irtills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


Advances made to Customers, and all General Banking Business transacted. 


Apply C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary, 
Southampton Buildings, High Holborn, W.C 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


Subscriptions from One Guinea per annum 


Can be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS. 


A New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue is 
now ready. Post Free on Application. 
This CATALOGUE comprises the SURPLUS COPIES of 


MANY LEADING BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT 
SEASONS at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34 New Oxford Street, W.C.; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London; and at 
Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


The Rapid Review of the Week’s Opinions. 


'2da. weekly. * 


SPECIAL{ARTICLES: 
ODE TO ALAKE. By T. W. H. CROSLAND. 
MR. QUARITCH. 
FROM THE GERMAN PRESS. Specially Translated. 


£100 FREE INSURANCE FOR ACCIDENTS. 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


HENRY | 


-P.&O. 


| 
| 


| 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
(F. GREEN & CO. } Head Offices : 
Managers \NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.) Fenchurch Avenue, London 
For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


p & COMPANY’S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
SERVICES. 


MALT a, 
CALCUrTA, CEYLON, SIRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA’ 


| TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


‘pe AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. | 


P & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
. TOURS. For Particulars apply at the Lonion Offices, 
122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


No Breakfast Table complete without 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


The most Nutritious and Economical. 


Packets } Ib. and 
4 lb. 34d. and 7d. 
Pound Tins, 1/2. 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 


« BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use less quantity, It being much stronger 
than ordinary Coffee. 


THE GHANGERY LANE 
SAFE DEPOSIT 


Provides means for placing in Absolute Safety, under the 

Depositor’s own control, and Open to Daily Inspection, all kinds 

of Securities, Bonds, Deeds, Plate, Jewels, Manuscripts, and 
Valuables of every description. 


Entrance at 


61-62 Chancery Lane. 


| SA FES from £1 18. per annum. 


STRONG ROOMS frim £5 58. per annum. 
DEPOSITS FOR SAFE KEEPING from 58. 


| Special arranze neats made for storing Property during owaer's temporary absence 


DEPOSIT BANK. 
Money rece’ ved on deposit for sh ort periods at 2} per cen’. interest. 


PROPRIETORS— 


THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT 
AND OFFICES COMPANY, Limited. 


Visitors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9 A.M. to 
6».m. Descriptive Prospectus and fall particulars maiv be obtained from E, VINCENT 
Evans, Manager and Secretary. 


63-4 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON; W.C. 
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28 May, 1904 


THE DE LA MORE PRESS. 


INDISPENSABLE COMPANIONS TO OPERA-COERS. 


NIGHTS AT THE OPERA. 


A series of handbooks intended for music-lovers, reproducing in an 
attractive form an analysis of the music, and a running commentary on the 
dramatic element in the opera to which it is devoted. 


The following are now re-issued at is. net each volume (sold 
separately), or in a neat slip case at 3s. the set of three. 


1. LOHENGRIN. 

2. TANNH-EUSER. 

. TRISTAN & ISOLDE. 

. DIE MEISTERSINGER. 

- DAS RHEINGOLD & DIE WALKURE | DER RING DES 

. SEIGFRIED & GEE TTERD-ZEMMERUNG NIBELUNGEN. 
‘‘A more lucid explanation of the master's intentions, both from a 

dramatic and musical point of view, it would be difficult to find.’—S¢ 

James's Gazette. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


A Reprint of the First Edition of this famous Poem, containIng Edward 
Fitzgerald's Introduction and Notes. In large type, printed on hand-made 
paper, with Illustrations in Colour from designs by BLANCHE MCMANUs, 
each printed within a border, engraved on wood. Small folio, antique 
binding, 1os. 6d. net ; on Japanese vellum, 21s. net ; full-bound real vellum, 
15S. extra. 

A SMALL EDITION OF THE POEM (without Preface and Notes): 
with same Illustrations, reduced in size and printed in black only. 
Narrow fcap. 8vo, on hand-made paper, 1s. net; cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. 
net; Japanese vellum, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


Ont w 


NEW VOLUME OF 
LIBRARY OF LITURGIOLOGY AND ECCLESIOLOGY. 
EDITED BY THE VERY REV. VERNON STALEY, 
Provost of Inverness Cathedral. 


CEREMONIAL AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


CON" ENTS :—I. English Ceremonial, by E. G. CUTHBERT ATCHLEY 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 11. On Some Ancient Liturgical Customs now Falling 
into Disuse, by Dr. J. WICKHAM LEGG, F.S.A., F.R.C.P. (Illustrated). 
III. Liturgical Colours, by E. G. CUTHBERT ATCHLEY. IV. Church 
Vestments : (a) Linen, (4) Chasuble, Cope, &c.; the Altar and its Furni- 
ture, by the Rev. Percy DEARMER, M.A. (Illustrated). V. Notes on the 
First Prayer Book of King Edward VI , by E. G. CUTHBERT ATCHLEY. 
VI. The Genius of the Roman Rite, by EDMUND BisHop. 

Handsomely bound in red cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


ALEXANDER MORING, Limited, 298 REGENT STREET, W 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
JUNE 1904—CONTENTS. 


JAPAN’S OBJECT-LESSONS IN NAVAL WARFARE, By Excvsiror. 

AND PROSPECTS. By Sir Waiter C. Hituier, 

THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST. By Acrrep STeEap. 

SHAKESPEARE’S PROTESTANTISM. By W.S. Lixty. 

HERBERT SPENCER: HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND HIS PHILO- 
SOPHY. By Francis Gripece. 

LORD ACTON’S LETTERS TO MARY GLADSTONE. By the Rev. Canon 
Matcotm MacCout. 

VASSILY VERESTSCHAGIN: WAR PAINTER. By Rosa NewMarcu. 

THE “DECAY OF GOVERNMENT” : ANOTHER VIEW. By Low. 

A PLEA FOR A NATIONAL PARTY. By S. Hurcuinson Harris. 

THE FUTURE OF BALKISTAN. By Herpert Vivian 

THE BULGARIANS OF MACEDONIA: A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 
By H. N. Braitsrorp. 

THE PROLOGUE OF ARCTURUS. By Epmunp Gosse. 

BEHIND THE SCENES OF EMPIRE. By M. A. Sropart. 

THE NIECE OF NAPOLEON. By Germatn Bapst. 

THE PLAGUE OF NOVELS. By J. CurHpext Happen. 

THEOPHANO, Chaps. XXI., XXI1., and XXIII. By Freperic Harrison. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limitep. 


NOTICE. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 


abroad :— 


Paris. . . . The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli 
he 8 ° ‘ ‘ . Messrs. Boyveau & Cheviilet. 22 Rue de la Banque. 
‘ Le Kiosque Miche!, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Le Kio-que Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 


Brussets . Messrs. G. Lelégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madcleine. 


BERLIN W. H. Kiibl, Jagersirasse 73. 

VIENNA . Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Stefansplatz. 
Bupa-Pestu A. Lappert. 

Rome. e Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
Maprip . ° Libreria Gutenberg. Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
Homepurc . Schick's Library. 

‘ The Anglo-American Bookselling Depot. 


New . ‘ 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.) . 
Toronto, CANALA 


The International News Company. 23 & 85 Duane St. 
Me-srs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
The Toronto News Con pany, 42 Yonge Streer. 

The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James’s Street. 
A. T. Chapman, 2407 St. Catharine Strect. 


P 
MonTreaL, CaNaDa 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BioGRaPHY. 

The Life of Lope de Vega, 1562-1635 (Hugo Albert Rennert), 
Glasgow: Gowans and Gray. 12s. 6d. net. 

Life and Letters of H. Taine, 1853-1870 (Translated from the 
French by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire). Constable. 7s. éd. net. 

Autobiography (Alexander Bain). Longmans. 14s. net. 

Quaker Grey . . . (Written by Her Own Hand Many Years Ago). 
Astolat Press. 2s. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 


His Majesty's Peacock (W. A. Mackenzie). 

Les Dieux Familiers (Par Jean Bertheroy). 
3 fr. 50. 

Magnus Sinclair (Howard Pease), Constable. 6s. 

Sally of Missouri (R. E. Young). Heinemann. 6s. 

Old Hendrik’s Tales (Captain A. O. Vaughan). Longmans. 6s. 

The Hunchback of Westminster (William Le Queux). Methuen. 6s. 


Richards. 6s. 
Paris : Fontemoing. 


The Countess of Mountenoy (John Strange Winter). Long. 6s. 
History. 
Social England (Edited by H. D. Traill and J. S. Mann. Vol. V.) 


Cassell. 145. net. 

The Letters of Horace Walpole (Edited by Mrs. Paget Toynbee. 
Vols. V.-VIII.). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 6s. net 
each. 

The Paston Letters, a D. 1422-1509 (Edited by James Gairdner. 


Vol. V.). Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. net. 
A Westmorland Village (S. H. Scott). Constable. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Story of London (Henry B. Wheatley). Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL History. 


The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and Burma: Rhyn- 
chotu. Vol. II. (W. L. Distant). Taylor and Francis. 1os. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
Omoo (Herman Melville). Lane. ts. 6d. net. 


Poems of Thomas Campbell (Selected by Lewis Campbell). Mac- 
millan. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Ethics of the Dust (John Ruskin). Allen. 2s. 6d. net. 

The English Humourists (W. M. Thackeray). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays (Thomas Hughes. Introduction and 
Notes by Vernon Rendall). Methuen. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Agamemnon of schylus (Translated into English Verse by 
Edward Thring). Constable. tos, 6d. net. 

Adam Bede (George Eliot). Long. 2s. net cloth; 3s. net leather. 

‘‘The Beys’ Classics"’: The Scottish Chiefs (Jane Porter); The 
Tower of London (Harrison Ainsworth). Grant Richards, 
Is. net each, 

Six Dramas of Calderon (Translated from the Spanish by Edward 
FitzGerald) ; Miscellanies of Edward FitzGerald. Routledge. 
Is. each. 

Frank Fairlegh (Frank E. Smedley). Methuen. 35. 6d. net. 

The Tomb of Burns (William Watson). Lane. Is, net. 

Sacrum Commercium: The Converse of Francis and His Sons 
with Holy Poverty. Dent. 1s. 6d. net. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream ; Macbeth. Treherne. 1s. net each. 


SCHOOL Books. 
Marvels in the World of Light (Very Rev. Charles T. Ovenden): 
25:66 
Examples in Geometrical Drawing (V. Le Neve Foster). Eton: At 
the College Press. 35. 6d. 


The Story of Arithmetic (Susan Cunnington). Scnnenschein, 
3s. 6d. 
New School Arithmetic (Charles Pendlebury and F. E. Robinson). 


Bell. 2s. 6d. 

A Junior History of England (Charles and Mary Oman). Arnold. 2s 

A Survey of the British Empire, 2s.; Elementary Geography of 
the World (L. W. Lyde), 1s. 4d. ; Premiéres Lectures (F. B. 
Kirkman), 1s. Blackie. 

Education Through the Imagination (Margaret McMillan). 
nenschein. 35. 6d. 


Son- 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
The Lord of Humanity, or the Testimony of Human Consciousness 
(Frederick James Gant. Third Edition). Stock. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Widow's Mite, and Other Psychic Phenomena (Isaac K. Funk). 
Funk and Wagnalls. 8s. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Religion of tbe Universe (J. A. Picton). Macmillan. 10s. net 
St. Paul's Conceptions of the Last Things (H. A. A. Kennedy) 


Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 
Religio Critici (By”Ayuworos). S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. 
English Monastic Life (Abbot Gasquet). Methuen. 


Lives of the English Martyrs Declared Blessed by Pope Leo XIII. 
in 1886 and 1895 (Completed and Edited by Dom Bede Camm.. 
Vol. I.). Burns and Oates. 7s 6d. net. 

The Letters of John Hus (With Introduction &c. by Herbert B. 
Workman and R. Martin Pope). Hodder and Stoughton.  6s.. 


The Biblical View of the Soul (Rev. G. Waller). Longmans. 
7s. 6d. net. 
The Divine Providence (Oscar D. Watkins). Rivingtons. 35. 6d. 


| Faith and Morals (Translated from the German by Donald Mathe- 


son and Robert W. Stewart). Williams and Norgate. 5s. 
The Gospel According to St. Luke; The Gospel According to St. 
Matthew (Edited by Rev. A. E. Hillard. Fourth Editions). 
Rivingtons. 1s. 6d. each. 
Questions and Answers on Problems of the Day (William T. 
Nicholson). Sonnenschein. 1s. 6d. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—continued. 


TRAVEL. 

Around the World with a King (William N. Armstrong). Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. net. 

Venice (Mortimer Menpes. Text by Dorothy Menpes). Black. 
20s. net. 

VERSE. 

Poetical Tributes to the Memory of the Late Most Hon. the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury, K.G. (Edited by Chas. F. Forshaw). 
Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d. 

The Essence of Ecclesiastes in the Metre of Omar Khayy4am 
(Alastair Buchanan). Stock. 2s. 6d. 

Arcades Ambo (Richard M. Gummeyge and Charles W. Stork). 
Philadelphia: Fisher. $1. 

The Rhyme of the San Lorenzo: a Ballad of 1588. 

Broadland and Other Poems (G. F. Bradley). Elkin Mathews. 
2s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S LIST. 


THE LIFE OF THE MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE, K.T. 
By Sir WILLIAM LEE-WARNEK, K C.S.I. In 2 Vols., with Portraits and 
Maps. S&vo, 25s. net. 

Academy and Literature.—‘* The model of what a life of a great man should be.’ 


NAPOLEON: A Short Biography. By R. M. JOHN- 
= Roman Theocracy and the Republic, 1846-1849.” With 


FREE TRADE. By the Right Hon. Lord AVEBURY. 
8vo, 5s. net. 
METHODS AND AIMS IN ARCHZOLOGY. By W. M. 


FLINDERS FETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D., Lit.v., Ph.D., ¥.R.S. With 66 


Illustrations. Crown $vo. 6s. net. 


Times —‘‘ Weil worth reading by all who are curious to know more of the 
methods, aims, and cifficult es of th- researches.” 

Natu: e.—** Indispensable for its practical value to all investigators in any part of 
the worla. . . . Emmently*readable even by those who cannot hope to wield the 
spade. . . . Tie book is illustrated by sixty-six photographic or outline reproduc- 
tions. . . . Clear, well chosen, and instructive.” 

Daily Chronicle. ** There is so much of general interest in this book that one is 
tempted to quote at considerable length, as the personality of the author everywhere 
crops up. . .. This well-illustrated buok should be in the po-session of every 


museum curator. every professional and amateur archeologist or antiquary.” 


THE CAMBRIDGE MISSION TO SOUTH LONDON. 
A Twenty Years’ Survey. Edited 'y A. AMOS and W. W. HOUGH. With 
a Prefatory Chapter by the BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. With Map and 


Illustrations Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


JUNE NUMBERS NOW READY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


Price 1s. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
ILLUSTRATED. Price 1s. 4d. 
The June Number contains : 


ATTRACTIVE FEATURES OF THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. By its 
President, Davip R. FRANCIs. 
THE MASTER PLOWMAN OF THE WEST. By Ernest Tuompson Seton. 
= —- VI. AStory. By Jack Lonpon, Author of “ The Call of 
the Wild.” 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN 
ST. NICHOLAS 


Price 1s. 


The June Number contains : 
MISTRESS FLYNN AND THE FOT OF GOLD. Story. By Frep D. Storey. 
NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
A COMEDY IN WAX. Serial Story. By B. L. Farjeon. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 
FOR JUNE. 
THE POPE AND CHURCH MUSIC: A ROMAN CATHOLIC PROTEST. 


By Bacor. 

THE MIS-REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE IN PARLIAMENT. By 
Henry Kimeer, M.P. 

THE ern“ CENTENARY AND MODERN LIBERALISM. By HERBERT 
SAMUEL, M.P. 

THE YELLOW PERIL. By O. 

ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By Sir R wLanp BLENNERHASSETT. Bart. 

THE WHITE MAN'S PLACE IN AFRICA. By Sir Harry H. Jonnston, 
G.C.M.G., K.C B., F.R.G.». 

FRANZ VON LENBACH. By Anira MacMauon. 

HOW THEY TRAIN ACTOKS IN PARIS. By WHITEING 

AND ARMY REMOUNTS. By Sir WALTER 

Bart. 

THE STATE REGISTRATION OF NURSES: 
(1) By the Marcuioness oF LONDONDERRY. 
(2) tty Miss IsLa STEWART (Matron of St. Bartho'omew’'s Hospital). 

THE KINGSLEY NOVELS. By WattER FREwEN Lorp. 

THE YOUTH OF JAMES Iil. By the Hon Mrs. Maxwect Scott (of 
Abbotsford). 

VOLUNTEERS FOR THE FLEET. By Arcuipacp S. Hurp. 

THE BLUEJACKETS AND THE TAILORS. By Lionet YEXLey. 

LAST MONTH: 
(1) By Sir Wemyss REIb. 
(2) By Epwarp Dicey, C B. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Limited, Printers, 
New Street Square, E.C. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D. 
Professor of Logic and English, University of Aberdeen. 
With a Supplementary Chapter by WILLIAM L. DAVIDSON, 
and 4 Portraits. 8vo, 14s. net. 


LECTURES ON EUROPEAN HISTORY, 
1519-1648. 


By WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D., 
Formerly Bishop of Oxford and Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the University. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


I. CHARLES V. (11 Lectures), II. THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
EUROPE FROM THE RESIGNATION OF CHARLES V. (11 Lectures), 
Ill. THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE THIRTY 
YEARS’ WAR (10 Lectures). Also Two Supplementary Lectures: 
SURVEY OF THE REIGNS OF LOUIS XIII. AND PHILIP IV.; THE 
PEACE OF WESTPHALIA. 


GUNPOWDER AND AMMUNITION: Their Origin and 
Progress. By Lieut.-Col HENRY W. L. HIME, late Royal 
Artillery. 8vo, gs. net. 


WITH THE INNISKILLING DRAGOONS: The Record 
of a Cavalry Regiment during the Boer War, 1899-1902. By Lieut.- 
Col. J. WATKINS YARDLEY, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
late Inniskilling Dragoons. With Map and 96 Illustrations. 8vo, 

16s, net. 


NATURE’S COMEDIAN. A Novel. By W. E. NORRIS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘« «Nature's Comedian’ is one of Mr. Norris’s best. The types are well 

chosen ; humour ofa quiet sort abounds; and the piot runs easily along’ 

displaying all the native skill of an accomplished writer.”—G/oée. 


LYCHGATE HALL: A Romance. By M. E. FRANCIS 
(Mrs. Francis Blundell). Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OLD HENDRIK’S TALES. By Capt. ARTHUR O. 
bce age With 12 Full-page Illustrations by J. A. SHEPHERD 
rown 8vo, 6s. 


*.* This ts a volume of animal stories collected by Captain Vaughan 
Jrom the Hottentots during the late Boer War. The vein is somewhat 
that of Uncle Remus, and it 1s probable that the Uncle Remus legends 
and these have a common origin. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JUNE. Price SIXPENCE. 


NATURE'S COMEDIAN. Chaps. xxii'.-xxiv. Concluded. By W. E. Norris- 

A JOUKNEY FROM EDINBURGH TO PARIS IN 1802. 

THE SWORDSMAN AND THE COUNT. By W. H. Pottock. 

THE STORY OF A SLRUGGLE. Chaps. ii.-iii. Concluded. By Paut 
FouNTAIN. 

AN INtERNATIONAL COMPLICATION. By MarGaret ARMOUR. 

BABYLON. By Louisa L. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lance, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


TO-DAY. 


Price 2d. 


THE BRIGHTEST AND BEST WEEKLY PAPER. 


See this week's issue for 


A Personal Explanation. 
By ARTHUR LYNCH. 


Buy TO-DAY to-day. 
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———— | H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


| GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS ANI! PUBLIC 
THE JUNE INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 


| AND ABROAD. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Lonvon. Codes: Unicopr and A BC. 

R E V | E W 140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONOON. 
BOOKS.—_HATCHARDS, 

Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &:. New Cho ce Bindings for Presents. 


A Moathly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. 
| 
IS NOW ON SALE. PRICE 26 NET. | BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccavitiy, W. 
| 
Post orderspromptly executea. Usua cash discounts. 
| 


CONTENTS :— 


REFORM OF TAXATION. PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


MAY LIST. 


RELIGION AND REVELATION, —I1. | Now ready, incl :ding all latest purchases offered at greatly Reduced Prices. 
G. LOWES DICKINSON. | 
WOMEN IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT. | WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
LADY TREVELYAN REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 High Holborn, London. 
LESLIE STEPHEN. | Also Catalogue of zig) Current Literature, ond List of French Novels, 
SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK. } Class.cs, &c. 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE LAW. 


No. I. SIR CHARLES DILKE. 
No. I RICHARD BELL MP. E. GEORGE & SONS, Booksellers, 
JEW | And DEALERS IN LITERARY and other JOURNALS and REVIEWS, and 
THE NEW SPIRITUALI*M. | PUBLICATIONS of LEARNED and SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


PRONE. | AGENTS FOR BRINISH, FOREIGN AND COLONIAL LIBRARIES, 
INSTITUTIONS and PRIVATE BOOKBUY 3. 
| CURRENT CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE onapplication. BOOKS SOUGHT FOR 
Correspondence Juvited. All communications answered. 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL COLLECTIONS UF BOOKS PURCHASED 
IN 7OWN OR COUNTRY CASH. 
All orders promptly executed. E-tabli hed 1820. 


151 WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E. 


MODERN CLIMBING. 
GEOFFREY YOUNG. 
THE LABOUR MINISTRY IN AUSTRALIA. 
HON. W. PEMBER REEVES. 


| 
FIRST GARDEN CITY: An Explanation. | 
| 
| 


THE SECRETARY OF THE 
COMPANY. 


THE ROAD FROM COLONUS. 

E M. FORSTER. 
MR. STURGE MOORL’S VOEMS. 

ROBFRT TREVELYAN. 


EDUCATION. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPs» will be held on MAY 31, JUNE 1 

and2. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, of value ranging between £380 
and £20 per annum, wil be awarded, including ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 
per annum, for Sons of Old Cheltonians ouly ; and THREE 3CHOLARSHIPS, 
confined to Candidates for Army Examinations ; also s. veral HOUSE EXHIBI- 
TIONS of £20 per annum cor more. Senior 
i > ior Candidates d May 1.—Apply the BURSAR, The College 


OTHER REVIEWS. 


| 
| 
The Collection of Greek and Roman Coins of a Gentleman, lately d sed | ECOLE VICTOR HUGO, 74 Baker Street, 
J ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE | LANCGUACES by Qualified Native Masters. 

will SELL, by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Steet, Spécialité : Advanced Studies in French. 


+ Straua, W.C. 0» MUNDAY, the 30th day of May 1904, and Two Following Days, 
ELOCUSION, LITERATURE, (F THE LANGUAGE. 


at one o clock precisely, 
The of and Roman COINS of a Gentleman lately 
eceared, Cunpiining Coin» ot lialy, Groece, Asia Minor, Syria, Judea, &c. ‘ catic ss 
silver, ad Copper ; choice Roman, Aurei, ’Denarii, and and a 4 
of Byzantine guld. Principal: M. FORNE, M.A. (Paris). (Licencié @;-lettres.) 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


The Valusbl< and Ext.nsive Collection of English Hi torical aud ocher Medals | res 
ESSRS. Esq Medals of | DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORI), SUSSEX.— 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON | Head-Mistress, Miss ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress 
\ will SELL by AUCt 10m at t LEINSON and HODGE | St. Felix School Southwold). Special care given to individual developm-nt Air 
‘ ‘aan ts ouse, No. 13 Wellington Street, very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master o Peterhouse, 


o’cl» k prec sely, in pur uance of the Wil of the decessed, 


Straud, W.C., o: | 
ik on FHURSDAY, June 2, 1904, and four Fullowing Days, at one | Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford and Hulloway Colleges, and othe:s. 


Tre Valuable aud tacensive COLLECTION of English Histori 
ME! ALS of the late John G. Murdoch, Esq. 
May be siewed Twu Days prior. Catal. gues may be bad. Illustraied Copies, MALYERN COLLEGE. 


Price 2s. 6d. | 
| SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 7, 8 and g, one ot £87 (£o0 for the 
first year), six oi £50. and six or mure of £30 per annum. Ceuncil Nomawations, 
value £12 per anuum, mey be awarded tu boys who do well but ail to obtain a 
Scholarship.— For paruculars apply to the HEAv MASTER or SECRETARY. 


Rare and valuable Books, including the Library of the late Rev. H. G. Jebb 
(removed from 17 Leaham Gardens, Kensingiun, W +» by order of the executors), 
auc other private colle tions. 


ESSRS. HODGSON Wi 
M AUCTION, at their Rooms, ELY CATHEDRAL. 


‘Tue day, Thursday, and Friday, May 30, 31, June 2 and 3, rare and valuable 
BO as above, comprising Freudenberg Mo.eau, Kstampes pour Servir a 
a de> Mozurs des Francois, Original Impressions, 2 vuls.—Hulbei .’s Por- Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
Orginal he ond Gallery | ‘‘ Lams’ Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral 
s, Colo opies, vols., and oiher fine Galleries i j 
Engrav.ngs aud Costume—.. splendid copy of Bry au’s Dictionary ray MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
aud eularged to g Frankau’s Eighteeuth-Century Colour Proprietor, S.AIREY. 
tints and John Raphael Suat..— Lopog aphical and Autiquarian Works—a few 
Eariy Priuted ane Biack-Letter Books—Heraidic Manuscripts—Collections of 
nic Tracts — Sets of the Bibliographical, Folk-Lore, and Vilion 
Biography, 63 vols.—fine Library | OCTEL R ROUSSEAU Ig rue des Fossés-St. Jacques, 
stions of th igs cf Momuisen, Grote, Fi ud >k i i i i 
Fie.diug—an sive Coliect » au exciusivement fraucaise. 
an extensive Collection of Rare First Editons of Modern Authurs— 
rushiu's Mocern Pa nters, 5 vols., and other First Editions by the same—surtees’ 


vriocks's Jauuts and Juilities, Coloured Plates by Alkeu—ana other fine Sporti 
property lady.” BLACKBEETLES or COCKROACHES cleared with 
© be viewed and Catalogues had. ) BLAITIS, the Union Paste, nuw usea tor seven ycars everywhere with 
| unfailing success. Guarautees by E. Howartn, F.Z.S., vestroyed the plague 
| of them at Sheffi ld Workhouse. Recuemmended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.KS 
Vins, 1s. 3d., 25. 3d., 4s. 6d. (post fre .—HEW IT, 66 Division Suect, Sheffield. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENTS 
CONTRACTORS, THE KING OF NIBS. 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. | RYTEESI. 
Give 1HE BEST TERMS for Compauy aud General Auve: tising. Advice, | Sample duzen Box, Three Stamps. 


Estumates, avg information tree of charge. Kep ies ieceived. KING'S PREMISES, SAVUY COKNEK, STRAND, LONDON 
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Chapman & Hall’s New Books. 


Now Ready at all Libraries and Bcoksellers. 
Mr. Warner’s Cricket Book. 


HOW WE RECOVERED THE ASHES 
By P. F. WARNER. 


With an Introduction by Bishop WELLDon, and 
nearly 100 I\lustrations. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


ng: Morning Post.—* Plain, unaffected, sportsmanlike .. . an eminently pleasant 


The Daily News.—“ A vigorously written history of the whole tour . . 
and cheerful.” 

The Daily Telegraph.—'‘* Mr. Warner's bright and manly narrative . . 
everything that the captain has to tell is weil worth listening to. . . . His book was 
genuinely worth writing, and he has written it genuinely well. . . . The vivacity 
vigour, and unaffected frankness of Mr. Warner's volume render it one that every 
lover of cricket will wish to add to his library.” ; 

_ The Sporting Life.—* lhe cfficial record of the tour. Written in clear and 
simple language, the b: ok is certain to be read with keen interest by many thousands 
of cricket enthusiasts all over the world . . . a book which ought to find a place in 
the hbrary of every one.” 

he Sportsman.— An entertaining account of his experiences and those of his 
colleagues.” 

he Morning Leader.—“ One of the sanest books ever written about one of the 
sanest subjects. Mr. Warner tells a thilling story . . . and his beck, which is pro- 
fusely illustrated, is one that will be tagerly welcomed by the cricketing world.” 

Daily Fxp-ess.— The liad of ‘Plum’ Warner. It should take its place as a 
cricket classic.” 


bright 


almost 


POSTHUMOUS WORK BY A. D. VANDAM. 


MEN AND MANNERS OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC. 


By A.sert D. Vanpam, Author of “‘An Englishman in Paris.” With 
Portraits. Demy 8vo, ras. net. 

“‘ Of the power of this book there can be no question, nor of its readableness. 
The writer was at Tours in the early days of the provisional government, and gives 
most vivid and lifelike descriptions of the chacs and disorcer, panic, hope, despair, 
which filled the government and its adherents in the hour of the collapse of their 
country.”— Daily News. 

“* The work is an interesting one to the student of history, and the general reader 
will derive much benefit from it and from the chatty style in which it is written.”— 
Morning Post. 


A NEW WORK BY DR. EMIL REICH. 


SUCCESS AMONG NATIONS. By Dr. Emit Reicu; Pro- 


fessor .f History at London University, Author of ‘‘The Foundations of 
Europe,” &c. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 

In this volume, in the course of a picturesque survey of the national history of the 
world, those causes are scught which have led to national supremacy in the past, 
and their presence or absence in contemporary imperial nationalities is made the 
occasion for a shrewd and somewhat ominc us pnd ot upon the future. 


THIRD EDITION, 


THE FIELDS OF FRANCE: Little Essays in Descriptive 


Sociology. By Madame Mary Ducrtaux (A. Mary F. Rosinson). Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 


“Madame Ducleuz is in love with her subject, and brings to it a mind full of 
sympathy, an imagination quickened by knowledge and tender association, and a 
sense of beauty at once catholic, penetrating, and minutely observant. She is also 
economic in a large and liberal serse, deeply versed in the history ef rural France, 
and well skilled in applying its teachings to the study of modern conditions. But 
Sociology isa very arid title to give to essays so instinet with life, movement, and 
poetry. Madame Duclaua has much affinity with Wordsworth in his better moods 
than with a Social Science Congress. It is its variety, its unobtrusive scholar- 
ship, its wide range of krowledge, the easy grace and blithe modulaticn of its 
phrasing, the gentle, hi: dly temper. shrewd insight, and lively sen:ibility of the 
writer, that contrive to make it a tock to be read with delight and studied with 
profit.”— Times. 


MAJOR DRURY’S NEW BOOK. 
NOW READY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
With Eight Illustrations by ARTHUR RACKHAM, A.R.W.S. 


THE PERADVENTURES OF PRIVATE PAGETT. By 


Major W. P. Drury, Author of “ Bearers of the Burden,” ‘‘ The Passing of the 
Flagship,” ‘‘ The Shadow on the Quarter Deck,” &c. 


THREE NEW NOVELS THAT EVERY ONE IS READING 


Crown &vo, 6s. 


THE CELEBRITY AT HOME. By Vio.er Hunt. 
(Fourth Edition 
“ Highly amusing . . . extremely clever . . . a four force." —Standard. 
** Brilliant, laughter-moving, fantastic . . . full « f pleasant and sarcastic traits.” — 
Telegraph. 
“Supremely entertaining . . . peppered with good things.” —W orld. 


THE MAN IN THE WOOD. By Mary Srvart Boyp. 


‘* A clever, shrewd, captivating book. . . the heroine is made of sheer delight.” — 
Morning Fos’. 

“* Most captivating ; every character in this attractise story is finely conceived and 
drawn with a firm touch." — Punca. 

“* There is no nuvel of the present season more admirably fitted to cheer and amuse 
on a long journey."— British Weekly. 


THE SHULAMITE. By Atice and CLaupE Askew. 


(Secona Edition. 

“Of the many romantic stories abcut South Arrica this is one of the best.” 
SAcHiela Daily Telegraph. 

“A strong and moving story. . 
Daity M rvor. 

* A work of very high narrative and dramatic genius "—Fad/ Ma / Gazette. 

** An effective drama of Boer life . nd English lover." —7im es 

novel of ccnsicerabie originality . . . ably written aid dramatic, . . . Ought 
to prove a popula: success.”"— Daily Mail. 


Ask for iheae three successiul at ycur Librery, 
and oek ter them until ycu get them 


. Written with forceful but simple pathos."— 


Lonpon: CHAPMAD & HALL, 11 Henrizita StREEY, W.C. 


IMPRESSIONIST PAINTING 
ITS GENESIS AND DEVELOPMENT. 
By Wynrorp Dewuurst. With illus- 
trations in monochrome, and five in « olours, 
being reproductions of the finest examples 
of the work of TURNFR, CONSTABLE, 
BON!NGTON, WATTS. MANET, 
CLAUDE MONET. BERTHE MORIT- 
SOT, WHISTLER, RENOIR,CEZANNE, 
SISLEY, JONGKIN!:, PISSARO, D’ES- 
PAGNAT, MAUFRA, LIEBERMANN, 
BOUDIN, BESNARD. RAFFAELII, 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, CHILDE 
HASSAM, POINTELIN, CARRIERE, 
and EMILE CLAUS. Small folio, cloth 
extra, 25s. net. 

The Author, himself an Impressionist 
artist, has attempted for the nrst time to 
give an historical and biographical acc unt 
of the group of painters of which MONET 
and WHISTLER were the forerun.ers. 
The elementary features of modern [mpres- 
sionist Art, its origin, its scientific aspect in 
relation to colour, its gradual growth and 
sources of inspiration, and the various con- 
tributions to the leading idea by its chief ae 
exponents from the days of the great TURNER, are fully dealt with in a clear 
and interesting manrer. For the benefit of students in search of the best examples 
of this form of art, a list of public and private collections has been given, in addition 
to a biblicgraphy covering the writings of those best qualified to expound the 
principles of Impressionism. 


LIBER STUDIORUM OF J. M. W. TURNER. Oblong 
medium quarto, quarter vellum, cloth sides, with a binding of special design. 
With an Introduction by C. F. BELL. 10s. 6d. net. f 

Contains reproductions of the entire series of 71 plates, each on a page measuring 

11} in. by 8 in. Full justice has been done to the ori: inal plates in the method of 

reprc duction, the tints being accurately copied, and every detail brought out in the 

clearest manner. This is the first time that Turner's grcat work has been placed 
within the reach uf the average man interested in art. 


NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY. 


A series of volumes illustrative of the work of Great Artists. Tall fcap. 4 to, con- 
taining from 48 to 64 Full-page Reproductions in Monochrome, with Photogravure 


Frontispiece, Biogr: phical Introduction, and List of the Artists’ Principal Works. 
Quarter Vellum, 3s. 6d. net each. 


GOZZOLI. VELASQUEZ. 
BOTTICELLI. CONSTABLES SKETCHES 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. | RAPHAEL. 

Queen.—‘‘ It is a marvellous three-and-sixpence worth. One gets delightful 


reproductions of some of ‘he most beautiful pictures in the world on a page about 
the size of an ordinary photograph, at the rate of three for twopence. 


JAPAN IN PICTURES. By louctas SLapeNn. Oblong 


4to, containing 68 Full-page Illustra ious, four of which are delicately coloured. 
The «ffect of Mr. Siaden’s descriptive writing, combined with so. many finely 
printed photographic illustrations, produces a vivid impression of Japanese life, 
Quarte: vellum, with striking Japanese design, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEWNES THIN PAPER EDITIONS. 


Shakespeare, Peacock’s Novels 

3 vols. Boswell’s Life of Dr. 
Milton's Poems. Johnson, 2 vols. 
Burns’ Poems. Hawthorne’s New 
Don Quixote.* Engiand Romances. 
Bacon's Works. Tennyson's Poems. 
Shelley’s Pocms. The Shorter Works | 
Pepys’ Diary. of Walter Savage 
Keat's Poems. Landor. 
Poe's Tales. Letters of Horace 
Evelyn's Diary. Walpole. 
Lambe Works. The Ingoldsby 
The Vision of Dante. Legends. 


Poems of=Wordsworth..y 


These charming and portable volumes are smal! enough for the pocket (63 inches 
by 4 inches, and finch thick), yet large enough ‘or the bo kshelf. Printed in large 
type on a thin but thoroughly opaque pager, with Photogravure Frontispiece and 

itle-page to each volume prinied on Japanese Vellum, and in a dainty binding 
they make reading a :eai plea ure. Cloth, 3s. ret; limp lambskin, 3s, 6d. net 
per volume. 

Athenaum.—‘ We expect a great success for these editions.” 

Ss. James s Gazette —** All the modern features of handsome binding, iarge type, 
thin paper, and small compass are seen at their best. ’ 


NEWNES’ POCKET CLASSICS. 


A new series intended to include all the great classics of moderate length, and to 
be a companton to the faveu ite “Thin Paper” Series. Each solume wil have a 
ph: togravure tront.spiece and many fine decorations in the text, specirily designed 
by eminent artists, The ts pe is new and very legible, the page o: pleasing shape, 
and tte antique lad paper the best of any pocket series. Unitorm iambskin and 
cloth bindings, 2s. 6d. net and 2s, net. respectively. gag 


This beautiful series opens with the following volumes 
THE CAVALIER) IN EXILE. 
NEWCASTLE. 
GOETHE’S FAUST. 
DEt OE’S JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. 


By MARGARET DUCHESS OF 


GZ” Complete Catalogue on Application. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., 
3 to 12 SOUTHAMP'ICN STREET, STRAND, LONLON, WC. 
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THE READIEST REFERENCE BOOK 
IN THE WORLD. 


And Universal Information. 


TWENTY-THIRD EDITION. Brought up to the Beginning of 1904. 


A COMPLETE RECORD OF 
ALL TIMES AND NATIONS 


COMPRISING 


Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient, Medizeval, and Modern—Nations and their Governments, 

Laws, Institutions, Manners, and Customs—The Origin, Development, and Progress of Arts, 

Sciences, Laws, and Learning—The Civil, Military, Religious, Moral, and Philanthropic 
Institutions of various Nations in the different Epochs. 


WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE HISTORY AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
CONTAINING 


THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD to JANUARY I, 1904 


Indispensable to Editors, Authors, Journalists, 
Schoolmasters, Librarians, Ministers, Lawyers, 
M.P.s, Business Men, and Public Men generally. 


HAS RIVAL. 


The Times says: “‘Haypy’s Dictionary OF Dares’ is the most Universal Book 
of Reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.” 


Now Offered for the first time on the Instalment System 
The Prices are: Medium, 8vo, cloth, 21s. ; Half Calf, 25s.; Full or Tree Calf, 31s. 6d. 


The Work will be sent to you at once for 5s. down together with the accompanying 
COUPON : 


To the Saturpay Review, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Please send me One Copy of ‘“‘ HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES," cloth, for which I enclose 5s., and agree 
to pay five monthly instalments of 3s. 6d. each.* I undertake not to part with the work till the payments are 
complete. 


* If the purchaser wishes to have either of the better bindings, the first payment must be 6s. or 75,, and the instalments 
increased profortionately. 
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The Saturday Review. 


The Cafés 
of Paris 


Next week the first of a series of articles by 
Mr. J. F. MACDONALD, Author of “ Paris 
of the Parisians,” will appear in the SarurRDAY 
Review. The series will comprise six articles 
under the following headings : 

I. By Way of Introduction. 
II. The Grand Café. 
Ill. With the Bourgeoisie. 
IV. Cottin and Company. 
Vv. the Zinc.” 
VI. In the Middle of the Night. 

As these articles will assuredly be widely 
read, we would ask our readers to put the 
numbers on order so that there may be no 
failure to secure them. 


LA REVUE 


(Ancienne ‘‘Revue des Revues”), 


La plus répandue et la plus importante parmi les | 


grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres, nouvelle série 
agrandie, sur papier de luxe, articles inédits de premier 
ordre, collaborateurs le plus illustres, etc. etc., parait le 
ier et le 15 de chaque mois. 


Un an 28 fr.; 6 mois, 16 fr. 


Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1904 recevront gratuitement tous 
les numéros a partir du rer Octobre, 1903, c’est-a-dire 30 Nos. 


pour 24 et 3 magnifiques gravures choisies par miles chefs- | 


d'ceuvre du Musée du Louvre, sur papier de Chine (d’une 
valeur d’environ 30 fr.). 


Spécimen gratuit sur demande. 


PARIS: 12 AV. DE L'OPERA. Directeur, JEAN FINOT. 


‘‘ There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


THe SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
Gone) Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY URGENTLY NEEDED 
President: THe Eart CADOGAN, K.G. 

Chairman : 
Rear-Apmirat W. F. S. MANN. 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq., 

26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
One Year ... 110 4 
Half Year ... Om oo 


Cheques and Money Oraers should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any 
SATURDAY REVIE 
formed immediately. 


being experienced in th 
the Publisher would be glad to be in 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The Largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


The Passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury combined 
with Poverty. 
NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the #220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those 
who read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 


TRAINED NURSES 


for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 


Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone: 4466, Avenue. 
The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


CROWN DEEP, LIMITED. 
From the DIRECTORS’ QUARTERLY REPORT to MARCH 31, 1904. 
Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources + 24,399-158 ozs 


Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis 8.210 dwt 
- WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
Cost. Cost per Ton 
Milled. 
To Mining Expenses €35,890 14 1 12 0.932 
»y Milling Expeuses 8,400 14 6 © 2 9.923 
» Cyaniding Expenses . 9363 t 7 o 3 «1.809 
», General Expenses 2,775 16 11 © © 11.209 
1» Head Office Expenses 1,830 2 6 © © 7.390 
458,260 9 7 019 7.268 
x» Working Profit . 44,367 19 7 © 14 11 165 
4102,628 9 2 414 430 
Cr. 
Value per Ton 
Value. Milled. 
By Gold Account 4102,628 g 2 £t 14 6.430 
To Net Profit . 444,828 14 3 


444,397 19 7 
+, Interest 460 


«(68 


444,828 14 3 


Note.—The ro per cent. Tax on Profits which has been imposed by the Govern" 
ment of the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above figures. 
The Capital Expenditure for the quarter has amounted to £2,981 17s. 3d. 
Attention is directed to the following List of Dividend Warrants and Bearer 
Share Warrant Coupons which had not been presented tor payment on December 


te on No. 2.—Declared as at June 30, 1 —Bearer Share Warrant Coupons 
(No. 2): Coupons of 5 Shares.—B 1/3. Coupon of 10 Shares.—C 1. 
Divipvenp No. 3.—Declared as at December 31, 1902. 
Dividend Warrants—No. C 106. Germain, eze . 
No. C 250. Witier, Julcs ‘ 
Bearer Share Warrant Coupous(No. 3). Coupons of 5 Shares.—B 1/3. 
of 10 Shares.—C, 1. 
Divipenn No. 4.—Declared as at June 30, 1903. 
Dividend Warrants—No.C 2. Albertas, M. 
No. C 28. Brugiere, de 
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arante, Baron E. P. J. 
No. C 88. Force, Victor 
No. C 117. Immerwabr, Louis 
No. C119. Jobez, Charles . 
No. C 120. Juglar, J. L.C. . 
No. C 143. Larmonier, A. C. 
No. C 198. Roques, Roger . 
No. C 241. Vejux, C. J . 
No. C 251. Witier, Jules 
No. C 255. Wakeham, john . 
Bearer Share Warrant Coupons (Nv. 4). Coupons of 5 Shares.—B 1/33 16; 2 
Coupon of 10 Shares.—C 1. Coupons of 25 Shares.—D. 104 ; 123. 
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The Saturday Review. 


28 May, 1904 


Messrs. Constable’s List. 


THE PRADO GALLERY AND ITS MASTER- | 


PIECES 


By CHARLES RICKETS. With 54 Illustrations in Photo- 
gravure. Edition limited to 350 Numbered Copies for Sale. 
Imperial quarto, 5 guineas net. 
with an Extra Set of the Full-page Illustrations. 


THE FIGHT FOR CANADA 


By Major WILLIAM WOOD. Illu-trated with Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, 21s, net. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE (AMERICAN) 
CIVIL WAR 


By GENERAL JOHN B. GORDON. 
traits. Demy 8vo, 474 and xii. pp., 16s. nef. 


THE MEMOIRS OF HENRY VILLARD 


Journalist and Financier, 1835-1900. 2 vols., demy 8vo, with 
Portraits and Maps, 21s. net. 


An autobiographical record of the varied and romantic career of the 
war journalist who subsequently became a power in the financial world, 
and carried the Northern Pacific Railroad t» comp'etion. Full of inci- 
dent, and valuable for its reminiscences of Lincoln and o' her prominent 
men of the time, as well as for its descriptions of impor.ant battles of 
the Civil War. 


THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR, 1878-80 


Vol. Il. Its Causes, its Conduct, and its Consequences. By 


15 guineas net. 


Colonel H. B. HANNA. Demy 8vo, with Maps and Plans, | 


15s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF H. TAINE 


Vol. If. Translated from the French by Mrs. R. L. DEVON- 
SHIRE. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE 


By J. CHURTON COLLINS, Author of ‘‘ Ephemera Critica,’ 


&c. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


BEATTIE AND HIS FRIENDS 


By MARGARET FORBES. Demy 8vo, with a Frontispiece, | 


15s. net. 


THE AGAMEMNON 


Rendeied i to Engli-h Verse by the late Rev. EDWARD 
THRING, Headma-ter of Uppingham School. Demy 8vo, limp 
leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


AMERICAN TARIFF CONTROVERSIES IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By EDWARD STANWOOD. Two vols., demy 8vo, about 
400 pp. each, 18s. net. 


Also 50 copies on Japan vellum, | 


Iiluscrated w th Por- | genuine addition to English fiction.” 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
MORTIMER 


By MARY JOHNSTON, Author of “ Audrey ” (4th Edition), 
* The Old Dominion " (gth Edition), ‘By Orde: of the Company ” 
(12th Edition). Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. 
Manchester Guardian.— A finely-conceived romance of the Spanish Main. . . . 
| It is not only a capital story of adventure but we have fine characterisation, whilst 
the style is tull of charm and poetry.” 
The Globe.—‘‘ Miss Johnston realises for us a creation of real power and charm 
the passion and fire of which are no le.s irresistible than its pathetic patience and 
gentleness.” 


A New Novel by MAARTEN MAARTENS 
Author of God’s Fool,” &c., entitled 


DOROTHEA: A Story of the Pure in Heart 


The Daily Chronicle.—“\t is a ripe, strong, «nd masterly Leok,a distinct and 


Morning Post.—‘* ‘ Dorothea’ is the most powerful book he has written. . . . The 
book is marked by power on every page.” 

St. James's Gazette.—‘‘A true and wholescme beck, strong, matwe, and 
realistic. *” 

Pilot.—* As finely constructed as it is admirably written . . 
and observation of life.” 


. full of knowledge 


THE IMPERIALIST 


By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN, Author of “Those 
Delightful Americans,” &c. 


ae Superior both in quality and purfuse to what she has done 
ore.” 


BELCHAMBER 


By HOWARD OVERING STURGIS, Author of ‘‘ Tim,” 
“ Allthat was Po-sible,” &c. 
Pilot.—*‘ Finely constructed and admirably written.” 
The Saturday Review.—‘‘ Reminding us of Thackeray, without that writer’s 
jovial sentimentality.” 


INCOMPARABLE BELLAIRS 


| By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, Authors of ‘‘ The Bath 
Comedy,” the * Star Dreamer,” &c. With numerous Illustrations 
by Fred Pegram. 


To-Day.—‘‘ The book bristles with gallant adventures and brilliant figures.” 
Daily Chronici..—'* We congratulate the authors upon a work of great distinction 
| and charm.” 


BINDWEED 


Ky NELLIE K. BLISSETT, Author of ‘* The Concert Director,” 
ac. 


THE LADDER OF TEARS 


By G. COLMORE, Author of “ The Strange Story of Hester 
Wynne,” &c. 


THE TUTOR’S LOVE STORY 


By WALTER FRITH, Author of ‘‘In Search cf Quiet,” &e. 


THE DELIVERANCE 
A Romance of the Virginian Tobacco Fields. 
GLASGOW, Author o: ‘The Eattle Ground,” &c. 
Coloured Illustrations. 


By ELLEN 
With 


POEMS 


By ST. JOHN LUCAS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE ANCESTOR. No. 9 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family History, 
Heralkiry, and Antiquities. 5s. net. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SHERIDAN FAMILY. Wilfred Sheridan. 
FAMILY HISTORY FROM PRIVATE MANUSCRIPTS. . H. Round. 
BLOHIN : HIS DESCENDANTS AND LANDS. Kev. T. Taylor. 
A SALISBURY 15th CENTURY DEATH REGISTER. A. R. Malden. 
A GENEALOGIST’S CALENDAR. 
NOTES ON THE TILES AT TEWKESBURY ABBEY. Hal Hall. 
W. H. B. Bird. 


THE COCKS OF THE NORTH. 

SKOAL TO THE NORSEMAN. The Editor. 

15th CENTURY COSTUME. The Editor. 

THE ATTWOODS AND THEIR BARD. 

THE CUMINS OF SNITTERFIELD. J. H. Round. 

WHAT IS BELIEVED. 

A 15th CENTURY ROLL OF ARMS. 

OUR OLDEST FAMILIES. XI-—THE OGLES. The Editor. 
THE WESTBURY CUP. Sir J. C. Robinson. 

SIR FRANCIS BARNHAM. T. B. Lennard. 

NOTES FROM THE NETHERLANDS. H. G. A. Obreen. 
HERALD’S COLLEGE AND PRESCRIPTION.—IV. W. P. Baildon. 


Academy.—* An unusual and remarkable novel which will add fresh laurels to 
Miss Glasgow's fame. There is a breadth of treatment, a skilful handling of great 
natural emotions, an all-pervading atmosphere which mark out this novel from its 
fellows.” 


CONSTABLE’S 2s. 6d. SERIES. 
CARDIGAN 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, Auth r of “The Maids of 
Paradise,” ‘* As: es of Empire,” &c. 


DRACULA 


By BRAM STOKER, Author of “ The Jewel of Seven Stars,’’ &c. 


MRS. PEEL’S NEW COOKERY BOOK 


SINGLE-HANDED COOK 


Menus, Recipes. Pric: 3s. 6d. Author of ‘‘ ros. a Head for 


Housebooks.” 


O’GORMAN’S MOTOR POCKET-BOOK 


By MERVYN O’GORMAN, M.I1.E.E.  Feap. 8vo, limp leather, 
7s. 6d.set. A Complete Guide to the use of Motor Vehicles. 
Indispensable to all users and drivers of Motors. 


A. CONSTABLE AND CO., LTD., WESTMINSTER 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE, Hanson & Co., Tasistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C., and Published by RecinaLD WessTeR Pace at the Office, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 28 May, 1904. 
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